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India, and America. There are misguided men and 
women who cite the example of John Brown, who took 
life in Kansas with the deliberate intention of bringing 
on war between the North and the South. They say 
that he was a righteous man, and they are only following 
his example when they take the lives of their oppressors 
with the hope and purpose of inciting the masses to 
rebellion, and so bringing about a revolution in the form 
approved by all patriotic Americans. The Revolution- 
ary War in America did not begin with private assassi- 
nation, and it would never have gained strength and the 
approval of the noblest minds at home and abroad 
had not its principles been openly avowed and its policy 
publicly declared. Washington and Lafayette could 
by no temptation have been drawn into the ranks of 
the assassins. 
Cd 


Ir is said that there is one divorce to every twelve 
marriages in the United States. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
bases her “Marriage a la Mode” on this statement. 
It would be instructive if we could know to what classes 
these divorced people belong and whether they represent 
any specific tendency which does not affect the whole 
of American society. There are certainly very large 
groups of American people in which no scandal ever 
occurs, excepting as it may follow the incursion of some 
man or woman who is by culture and habit foreign to 
the group. The writer has never come in contact with 
a dozen cases among personal friends or within the 
range of his acquaintance in church life or in general 
society. The newly rich or the ambitious and reckless 
poor seem! to furnish the most numerous candidates 
for the divorce court. 
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A Mersopist? editor cites the testimony of the editor 
of a daily paper who declares it to be the policy of all 
such journals to employ men who understand and are 
willing to maintain the views and policy of the paper. 
Any one acting otherwise would be discharged with 
promptness and decision. The editor makes an unfor- 
tunate use of this testimony when he makes it correspond 
to the relation of a theologian to his church. It is well 
known that men of ability who are opposed to the policy 
of the newspapers on which they work often consent 
to support that policy in order that they may earn their 
daily bread. Once on a time the graduate of a college, 
making his annual report to the class secretary, said, 
“T am the editor of a Republican paper, but personally 
I am for Greeley.’”” Commonly the hirelings are set 
to doing things which do not involve direct treason 
to their own principles. But sometimes men of ability 
justify themselves in writing for the other side the best 
arguments that can be framed, and taking pay for it, 
because they represent not themselves, but the editor 
of whom they are the mouthpiece. 
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WE have no doubt that suffrage for women will pre- 
vail to a much greater extent than is at present possible. 
Municipal suffrage will certainly be granted to tax- 
payers, and in many ways women will become, more than 
they are to-day, executive officers in health departments 
and other places for which they are peculiarly fitted. 
But the one great obstacle to the success of the suffra- 
gists is, in our opinion, the employment of wrong methods. 
The persons to be convinced are not the men, not even 
the men who are legislators, but the women who sur- 
round them and whom the men represent in legislation. 
Every legislator is the centre of a group of women. A 
normal group would consist of his mother, two or three 
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aunts, several cousins, his wife, and one or two daughters. 
Now it is inconceivable that, if each legislator went 
to his seat to serve.as a law-maker with the definite 
knowledge that three-fourths of the women in his fam- 
ily group desired him to vote for suffrage, suffrage 
would not be voted before the end of the next session. 
That the majority of the women in the most of these 
groups are either indifferent to suffrage or opposed to 
it is the one consideration that affects the mind of the 
average legislator, and makes him stubborn in his re- 
sistance. Let women convince women, and the work 
is done. 
| 


Ir is difficult to understand, and many will not believe, 
the well-attested fact that, if all the power latent in a 


cup of water were suddenly released within its walls, 


the mightiest city would disappear in an explosion 
which would shake the earth. We get a hint of this in 
freezing water which will burst a steel shell, or in super- 
heated water which cannot be confined. In all the 
gases shut up in earth, air, and water there is power, 
such as we set free in dynamite and other explosives, 
which will some day be released in an orderly fashion 
and set to do all the work of the world. The discovery 
of radium, now worth nine million dollars a pound, 
has opened a new world of speculation. It has given 
philosophers an insight into the constitution of matter 
which will result in the increase of knowledge and wis- 
dom and the resources of man to equip him anew for his 
contest with nature. 


Countercurrents. 


The billows which roll in from the ocean and rush up 
the steeply sloping shores are always attended by an 
undercurrent which is often more dangerous to the un- 
wary swimmer than the towering waves which beat 
ceaselessly upon theland. Impetuous streams are always 
accompanied by eddies and countercurrents which are 
often more treacherous and dangerous to the unwary 
navigator than the main current. In the rapids below 
Niagara Falls there are eddies into which the swift stream 
which rushes by often thrusts driftwood and the bodies 
of men to whirl about long after Niagara River has 
mingled its waters with those of the lake beyond. In 
the intellectual and moral currents of life similar things 
are found. 

We may have, and in our generation do have, two 
currents which are directly opposed to each other and 
which might be expected to supersede each other, both 
playing their full part in the distribution of society and 
the education of the people. The most modern science 
and the most ancient superstition flow through the life 
of our generation, not side by side, but in opposite direc- 
tions; the one the natural onward flowing current of 
modern life and thought, the other the backward flowing 
reaction of ancient superstition and the prehistoric be- 
ginnings of science. 

All who were born as early as the middle of the last 
century, and who took any intelligent interest in the 
rushing flood of scientific discovery, can remember with 
what great expectations the new work of science was 
welcomed. Science, for the time, was lord and king of 
human thought. By the magic of its interpretation we 
were speedily to learn the secrets of life and thought and 
disprove forever the humble statement made in the nur- 
sery rhyme, ‘‘How oats, peas, beans, and barley grows, nor 
you, nor I, nor nobody knows.”’ Not only were we to 
know these things, but we were to know human nature 
in its essence, the meaning of heredity, the origins in the 
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mystic realms of the human soul of thought, sentiment, 
emotion, morals, and religion; we were to know the 
causes and the cure of poverty, intemperance, crime, the 
wickedness of the poor, and the perversity of the rich; 
we were to establishZat once7new systemsof political 
economy, to learn the laws of trade, the best.methods of 
international organization, and, in short, such new, plain 
rules of life and thinking that the age of war would be 
followed by an industrial age of universal prosperity, 
good health, and happiness. 

It is needless to say that the expectations of fifty years 
ago have not been fulfilled because ‘‘Art is long and time 
is fleeting.’”’ The current of scientific discovery flows on 
with{ increasing volumeZandjgreater momentum than 
ever, and yet, because great expectations have not been 
fulfilled, and the exaggerated estimate of the healing 
power of science has not been justified, there has been 
almost coincident with the beginning of this century a 
reaction, and almost a flood tide, in the countercurrents of 
outworn theology, a once discredited trust in magic and 
supernaturalism in the common affairs of life, and some- 
thing akin to a revival of subterranean influences out of 
which came, not many centuries ago, witchcraft, devil 
worship, and the horrors of religious persecution. 

While the adherents of science and the advocates of 
scientific methods in education, in the treatment of 
disease, in the control of natural forces, and the study of 
the human mind with the institutions it has founded are 
more numerous and enlightened than ever, and in a way 
are more influential than they ever were before, because 
they are doing the real work of the world, the number is 
also increasing of those who, boldly and unabashed, begin 
to deny the conclusions of science, and reassert the old 
doctrines concerning the history of the world and its 
supernatural consummation, with dependence upon in- 
fluences which are unscientific, occult, and mysterious. 

The recent centennial of the birth of Darwin brought 
out an astonishing consensus of praise, with due acknowl- 
edgment of the great service that he had rendered the 
world.» Religious editors of many kinds recorded the 
truth concerning him which is written large in the history 
of the nineteenth century, and yet in the last ten years 
the prehistoric sentiments and emotions which it was 
supposed that science had banished forever have had a 
reincarnation, and it seems now probable that the set- 
back of civilization, accompanied as it is by unlimited 
control of money to be spent in fads, fancies, and popular 
manias, may culminate in weird delusions which will 
make the present generation as famous, although not in 
the same ghastly way, as that which played its part in 
New England in 1692 when witches were hanged and Giles 
Corey was pressed to death. 


The Poor in Spirit. 


Just what Jesus meant when he proclaimed, “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit,” is open to conjecture. He 
certainly did not speak of the meek, for they are especially 
mentioned as those who shall ‘inherit the earth,’ while 
the poor in spirit have a higher destiny in reserve, “for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Both of these sayings 
are enigmatical in our day, when only the pushing, the 
energetic, the strenuous, and resolute are adapted to 
the inheritance of the earth, and the hope of possessing 
the kingdom of heaven and making the soul safe in 
bliss by starving and dwarfing the natural man seems 
more illusory and unrewarding than it has ever seemed 
since Jesus walked the earth. 

But we must remember that these words were con- 
solatory at the time they were spoken, rather than pro- 
phetic. They were addressed mainly to poor, depressed, 
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down-trodden people, who followed him through the 
force of his marvellous spirituality, who needed the touch 
of tenderness, the rousing of vision and imaginative hope 
in their souls. 

The meaning Jesus attached to poverty of spirit is 
almost beyond recovery by us. Words have changed 
significance, their content is not the same as when the 
master spoke to the multitude upon the mount. We 
assume now that a poor-spirited creature is a badly 
organized being, of low vitality and limited mental 
power, a being abased both by circumstances and the 
craven and unheroic character of his soul. In our day 
that particular form of poverty of spirit, passive abnega- 
tion, resignation, without resistance to wrong and evil, 
has ceased to be an ideal. The smiter of the right cheek 
does not get the left turned to him that the same indignity 
may be inflicted upon it. It was a doctrine inculcated 
by absolutism, and adapted to the passive and abject 
misery of a down-trodden people. The sayings attrib- 
uted to the Master inculecating the extreme of non- 
resistance throw a gleam of meaning and interpretation 
on this beatitude. No doctrine of the New Testament 
has been more thoroughly overlived, more completely 
abrogated. The Quakers and different sects of non- 
resistants and quietists have practically abandoned the 
ground they, as literalists in obedience to Christ’s 
commands, once adopted and tried to line up to. The 
duty of a forceful and energetic resistance of evil is 
now more predominant than ever before. It is the seed 
of all reforms and the impetus of much of the world’s 
progress. Even the peace societies do not attempt to 
carry their doctrine out to extremes, for there is a point 
of aggression and blatant defiance where the poorest 
and meekest spirit must arise and smite’or perish. 

The early Christian doctrine as taught by Jesus and 
his followers was mainly, if not entirely, non-resistant 
and passive. The weak, defenceless people who gathered 
about him, and were the lowly foundation stones of the 
church, in order not to be broken like green withes and 
trampled on like the dust of the road, became as the 
moss and grass, the lowliest of creeping vines, and by 
their submission, their utter self-negation twined and 
ran under ground, crawled to the light at moments, 
but mainly sought the shade and silence of the sub- 
terraneans, until their powerful humility, the riches of 
their spiritual poverty, if such it can be called, under- 
mined the foundations of old religions, and brought 
down the splendid temples and shrines of paganism. 
But conditions in the modern world are utterly different. 
The poor-spirited, unambitious, servile, and weak are 
looked upon with contempt. Even the Christian Church 
has long since ceased to follow the methods by which 
it was established.. It leads the life of struggle, resistance, 
and ambition, in large measure, of the world around it. 
It preaches peace, but its methods are by no means 
meekly abject. 

The world, even the Christian contingent, outside of 
certain portions, has adjudged it unwise, even wrong, 
to cultivate poverty of spirit, a weak surrender to evil, 
a recognition of wrong that only encourages its rule. 
It frowns upon starving the higher nature by monkish 
prohibitions and needless sacrifices. The great militant 
Christians, from Saint Paul to Luther, Calvin, and John 
Knox, have been noble fighters and resisters of Satanic 
powers, have enriched the spiritual life by great gifts 
used in struggle and strenuous action, have blessed their 
age by liberal, wide, far-reaching views, and the spiritual 
life by new impulses and aspirations. They have not 
been starvelings, withering the soul and maltreating the 
body, but have kindled new beacon fires on every moun- 
tain top of the religious world. 
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But the absolutely changed condition of Christian 
thought and philosophy does not militate jagainst the 
divine wisdom of Christ’s blessing in the inception of 
a new faith. Christianity was planted, took root, and 
grew in the only way possible for its triumph. It became 
a menace to the state by its plastic and yielding principle. 
But, when it was strong enough to enter the light, it put 
on bravery and such high valor that strong, ardent, 
fanatical souls ran upon death with joy, sought martyr- 
dom as a crown of glory. The invisible kingdom of 
God was everything, the world nothing, to the weak 
groups gathered in tombs and caves of the earth. We are 
filled with great emotion, terror, and longing as we look 
back upon those days of inspiration, vision, and wondrous 
exaltation of spirit. We are stronger and yet infinitely 
weaker than those whom Jesus blessed as the poor in 
spirit. Some sparks of their splendid passion, their 
utter unworldliness, still shine in the world; but the 
great age in whiche they lived and triumphed and suffered 
lies far centuries behind us, and the very meaning of the 
words they used and the spirit actuating them meeds 
for our dull brains an interpreter. 

We may be sure that by blessing the poor in spirit 
Jesus did not exalt spiritual dearth or stagnation, no 
cheap imitation of humility, no hypocritical assumption 
of meekness, but rather that noble renunciation that 
causes a man to lose his life to find it. 


Current Topics, 


BEVERLY, the little town in Massachusetts where the 
President has established his summer home, was the 
gathering place last week of a large number of politicians 
who have taken a lively interest in the appointment 
of supervisors for the coming census. Energetic attempts 
have been made by Republican leaders to induce the 
President to reconsider his decision to divide the ap- 
pointments equally between the two parties in Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas. ‘To all those 
who urged him to purely Republican appointments 
in States recognized as Democratic, Mr. Taft presented 
a decisive refusal. Despite predictions that the Presi- 
dent had yielded at this point or another to the im- 
portunities of the pleaders, the appointments were made 
strictly in accordance with the executive’s determina- 
tion to give a substantial recognition to the Democratic 
party in normally Democratic States, by the appoint- 
ment of Democrats as supervisors. 


ot 


THE President’s determination to prevent the great 
organization of the thirteenth census from degenerating 
into a political machine was indicated at the end of last 
week, when the executive wrote a letter to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, instructing him that par- 
ticipation in political activities by any one of the more 
than 300 supervisors whom Mr. ‘Taft had just appointed, 
or by any enumerator of the census service, would be 
regarded as cause for his immediate dismissal from the 
employment of the government. ‘‘I wish to make this 
regulation as broad as possible,’’ wrote the President 
in conclusion. ‘‘It is of the highest importance that the 
census should be taken by men having only the single 
purpose of reaching a just and right resuJt, and that 
the large amount of money to be expended in the 
employment of so vast a machine as the census shall 
not be made to serve the political purposes of any 
one.”’ 
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THE operations of the new tariff law are evoking hostile 
comment in several of the European capitals, notably 
Berlin and Paris. The German agrarians, always 
quick to avail themselves of an opportunity to deliver 
an attack upon their rivals, the American producers 
of food supplies, are already exerting pressure upon 
the government for drastic action to impress upon 
Washington the inadvisability of abrogating the present 
most favored nation clause as it affects Germany. AI- 
though the governing powers at Berlin are not disposed 
even to discuss drastic measures at a time when their 
knowledge of the scope of the new legislation in America 
is at best imperfect, the agrarians are formulating a de- 
mand for retaliatory measures, which they undoubtedly 
will press upon the Reichstag at its coming session. 
The agrarian agitation is based upon a wide-spread 
conviction in the German business world that the pro- 
visions of the Payne-Aldrich law present the prospects 
of a heavy loss to the German exporter of manufactured 
goods. 
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IN Paris a similar sense of \aggrieved bewilderment 
is observable. Under the new law the reciprocal arrange- 
ment between the United States and France will ex- 
pire in three months. It is regarded as a cause of com- 
plaint among French exporters that, by the terms of 
American commercial treaties with other countries, 
the reciprocity provisions will remain in force for six 
months or a year, as the case may be. ‘The chairman 
of the French parliamentary commission for the re- 
vision of the tariff is quoted as saying that France is 
bound to meet with retaliatory action the application 
of the American schedules which increase the duties 
on French goods. These increases, which occur chiefly 
in the schedules on luxuries,—the staple export of France 
to the rest of the world,—bear more heavily upon the 
French exporter than upon that of any other nationality, 
and will be correspondingly felt more acutely by France 
as a whole than by any other country. Nevertheless, 
official opinion at Paris inclines to a friendly solution of 
the problem. 

al 


THE Cretan situation became the problem of the 
hour in Europe at the end of last week, when the four 
protecting powers—Great Britain, Russia, France, and 
Italy—informed Turkey that they would undertake to 
prevent the rejection of Ottoman sovereignty in Crete, 
and forthwith addressed themselves to the task of elim- 
inating the Greek flag from the island. To the expla- 
nation from Athens Jast week that Greece was willing to 
withdraw her flag from Canea, but that she had no means 
of compelling the Cretans to haul it down, the powers 
at the beginning of the week rejoined that, if Greece 
could not induce the Cretans to live up to the terms 
of the international engagement, the powers would 
land marines at Canea, haul down the Hellenic flag, 
and substitute the Turkish therefor. This definition 
of the situation was followed immediately by the depart- 
ure of British, Russian, Italian, and French warships 
for the harbor of Canea. ‘The submission of the Cretans 
to superior force appeared to be the only outcome of 
the controversy. 

ot 


THE Greek flag once hauled down by international 
action, the conditions that prevailed in Crete before its 
evacuation by the protecting powers is evidently des- 
tined to prevail. Under the restored arrangement 
the administration of the island will be autonomous; 
that is to say, Greek. Side by side with the national 
government there will be an international government, 
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consisting of a mixed garrison at the capital, to make 
sure that the Cretans shall not again reject the shadow 
of Turkish sovereignty and once more swear fealty to 
the Greek crown. With the exception of the presence 
of the Turkish flag, however, there will be no indication 
of the fact that the island is de jure Turkish territory. 
The only way in which the will of the Cretans will be 
thwarted by this anomalous structure of state will lie 
in their inability to declare their union with the kingdom 
of Greece,—a limitation which the powers are imposing 
upon Crete in order to save the face of the Young Turk- 
ish administration during its experimental phase. 


ed 


In response to the widely exploited complaints of 
British military authorities that England has no army 
with which to resist the hostile operations of even a second- 
class power, an extensive scheme of military expansion 
has been outlined by the conference for imperial defence. 
The project approved by the military committee of that 
body, which was made public at the close of last week, 
provides for the organization of the armed forces of all 
the self-governing colonies into a unit with the various 
branches of the domestic army. ‘The training at home 
andin the colonies is to be identical, and officers will 
serve interchangeably with the colonial and home forces, 
in order that uniformity of methods may be insured. 
In time of war all the troops will be used indiscriminately 
wherever the necessity for their presence may arise. 
The establishment of military training colleges in the 
colonies is contemplated in order to supply officers for 
the new military establishment, which will rival Ger- 
many’s—in numbers, at least. 


Brevities. 


N 


A hundred years ago the vacation season was, except- 
ing for schools and colleges, practically unknown. 


No animal has or can have a premonition of death. 
That is an abstract idea outside the range of the animal 
mind. 


Every one has a right to be happy, as happy as he 
can be, provided no one else finds it therefore more 


difficult to enjoy life. 


In hot weather do not think about the weather, do 
not talk about it. Do your work cheerfully, and most of 
the discomforts of the heated term will disappear. 


Any one who has established confidential relations 
with an animal, with some comprehension of his instincts 
and emotions, will have opened a new and interesting 
chapter in the book of life. 


In the Old and New Testaments the hard facts of ex- 
perience are put on exhibition in the most explicit way, 
and yet the characteristic note is one of triumph over 
difficulties and the assurance of the final victory of truth 
and righteousness. 


A country boy returning to the mountains, after a 
year of study in a city, and looking about his native 
place, said, “For the first time in my life I begin to under- 
stand what people mean when they come up here and 
say that this is beautiful.” He had taken a long step 
in the process of education. 


So long as in many parts of the country good wages 
are offered and laborers are scarce, weeping over those 
who are crowding each other to death in our cities 
is of little avail. Well-devised plans for distributing 
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the population for the good of all concerned would 
in many cases save the need of lamentation. 


It is casting no reflection upon Asiatic men to state 
as a fact that they judge Western women by Oriental 
standards, and, when they see them doing things which 
are forbidden to women in their own countries, they 
naturally infer that the character of Western women 
is what that of Eastern women would be if they did the 
same things. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Possible Church Committees. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Let us concede that it is not the business of a church 
to carry on works of political and social reform. A church 
cannot be a branch of the Single Tax League or an Equal 
Suffrage Association or a Socialist Club or a local centre 
of the Prohibition Party. If any one interested in all 
the projects for human welfare which are now asking for 
aid should -try to constitute a church on the basis of 
full sympathy with his own aims and methods, his 
church would hardly be wide enough to give room for 
his grave. 

On the other hand, we must grant that the modern 
world has no use for churches which meet for ‘‘the wor- 
ship of God,’’ while they care nothing for the service of 
man. What is the worship of God, apart from an active 
good will in the hearts of men? Moreover, there are 
tremendous needs pressing everywhere for the active 
sympathy of loyal-hearted men and women. What 
can a church do by way of making connection between 
the inspiration of its hours of worship and the actual 
work of building up what it calls “the Kingdom of God’’? 

Let me try to suggest what may be compatible, on the 
one hand, with the idea of the church as a ‘“‘power- 
house”’ for the development of the higher life, and, on the 
other hand, with the natural desire of many earnest people 
to use the church organization for helpful and constructive 
effort. Let us begin tentatively and use forces that are 
already latent in perhaps every church. 

First, let us endeavor to make an enlightened public 
opinion in our community in the interest of international 
justice and peace. There is no great cause that is as yet 
so inadequately served as this one. There are a few 
people, and so far only a few, in any church who care 
for it. At present they are helpless for want of any means 
of expression. Let us use this little group as a nucleus 
and establish a standing committee upon this great sub- 
ject. Dr. Hale is on record as saying that every church 
ought to have such a committee. Find as capable a man or 
woman as possible for its chairman. Let its members 
gather into it all the people whom they can interest. 
Charge them with the duty of informing themselves 
through regular monthly meetings of the’ various! aspects 
of their interesting subjects. Make it their duty, at least 
once in the course of the season, to provide a strong and 
persuasive general meeting in behalf of the whole church. 
Let them also be ready to take such action as may seem 
necessary, for instance, through petition to Congress, 
whenever any important public issue arises touching their 
province. 

Next, there are some in almost every church who be- 
lieve that church people are very apathetic upon the 
subject of temperance, and also careless of dangerous 
influences threatening the integrity of the home. Make 
a committee, then, upon these allied subjects: Temper- 
ance and the Family. As before, let an earnest nucleus 
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and a wide-awake chairman recruit as many others as 
possible into their group; let them study their subject, 
and especially in its bearing upon their own community; 
let them get an intelligent idea of what may be done for 
the town; and let them also provide at least one good 
and interesting public meeting, and so help make more 
active sentiment in their direction. 

Again, in most towns there is a dreadful lack of public 
spirit, if not actual corruption and misgovernment. Let 
us then have a strong church committee on Good Citizen- 
ship, or Local Patriotism. Remove the scandal that the 
church does not concern itself with honest government. 
Bring to the front the most loyal citizens and charge them 
with the duty of enlisting the active sympathy of the 
whole church in the civic welfare of the community, in 
the honest administration of the town, in the improve- 
ment of the schools, in playgrounds for the children, etc. 
Give the advocates of the Referendum or the Single Tax 
or Proportional Representation opportunity to discuss 
their vital and promising proposals. Are not such things 
better than everlasting bridge and whist parties? See 
to it that your committee makes its general public 
meeting a live one. ; 

Once more, our churches are challenged to-day by those 
within and without, who believe that most of us are blind 
or asleep in the face of vast problems of social injustice. 
Invite every one, therefore, who cares for this side of 
human interest to join a committee which shall acquaint 
itself with facts, ahd develop a healthy public opinion 
upon them, and be ready to co-operate in needful action. 
Let this committee find out the local conditions in its 
town, if inhuman: abuses exist. For example, suppose 
the church to be in a town where two shifts of workmen 
divide the twenty-four hours between them and work 
all day and night every other Sunday! Let this com- 
mittee provide, now and then, rousing public meetings, 
tempered by intelligence and sympathy. 

But why, some one asks, should these committees 
develop out of a single church? Why should they not 
represent the churches of other denominations, and, in 
fact, the whole community? This is the very point to 
which I wish to come. 

I should like nothing so well as to see committees on 
International Justice, on Temperance and the Family, 
on Good Citizenship, on Social Justice (and very likely 
on other special subjects, like Child Labor, such as would 
grow out of the larger heads), organized in every church 
in town. ‘There are people who never come to church 
who would join this side of church activity. I should 
hope, almost immediately, that these various groups, 
developing out of individual churches, would instine- 
tively gravitate together and co-operate. On the side of 
their humanity at least you would then have real church 
unity. There are encouraging approaches already in 
many towns to this kind of unity. Thus the temperance 
forces are learning to work together, and the Associated 
Charities are an instance of the same kind. 

My point here is that the way to reach the larger and 
more ambitious organization is through the modest be- 
ginning within the individual church. Hardly anywhere 
am I aware that such organization as I favor at present 
exists. Moreover, the efficiency of any community 
movement will be greatly promoted by the maintenance 
of responsible co-operating committees in each of the 
churches. Thus the Associated Charities in any town 
would do its work better if every church and other 
charitable body in town had its appropriate committee 
to assist the bigger enterprise; ¢.g., to find visitors for it. 

Another question may be asked. How far could a 
church committee, or even a general committee, made 
up of all the churches in town, actually take a hand in 
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bringing things to pass? I answer that the first and 
present need in regard to each of the grand social subjects 
is enlightenment, sympathy, earnestness, public spirit,— 
in fine, a good will. ‘Thus a group of live churches, full 
of civic patriotism, would not need to resolve themselves 
into a new municipal party to run the town, but in every 
local issue their membership would tend irresistibly to 
act together and constitute the victorious party of good 
government. On the other hand, I imagine, if committees 
on Social Justice in all the churches of Pittsburg or Buf- 
falo were stirred over the conditions recently made public 
as to the hours of labor in the great steel industry, they 
would be obliged to discover, and would easily find, means 
to bring their influence to bear upon the responsible 
heads of the industry. Neither would such action need 
to raise an issue or a divisive vote in any church. The 
affair would be the business of the committee, or it might 
eventually be the action of a group of citizens whom the 
reports of a committeee had roused to act. 

Finally, may I say that I should be pleased to hear per- 
sonally from any one as regards the plan here suggested? 
If there is merit in it, I should be glad to have encourage- 
ment and to report later in the columns of the Register. 
If there are fatal objections, I should like to know them. 


CHARLES F. DOLE. 
SoutTH-wEst Hargpor, Mz. 


The Nymphs of Plinlimmon. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


(Founded on a local legend.) 


The seven water nymphs led a pleasant life on the top 
of the mountain, chasing each other up and down its 
clefts, watering the grass and the mountain flowers, and 
replenishing the cisterns of the cottagers on the slopes. 
No wonder they were sorry when, one day, there came a 
message from the Lord of the Waters that they were to 
carry their pitchers down to the sea, pouring out their 
contents on the way; ‘‘and,” concluded the messenger, 
‘you are especially enjoined to reach the sea by sunset.”’ 

The nymphs watched the messenger’s departure, and 
then looked at each other in questioning dismay. 

“‘We must set out at once,” said tall, majestic Severa, 
throwing back her head, on which the water drops 
gleamed in the sunshine like a silver crown. ‘‘The 
easiest way is along there” (pointing down the slope), 
“‘and one has to wind in and out to avoid the rocks.” 

‘“What care we for rocks ?”’ cried the other six in chorus. 
“We are not going yet. We must bid farewell to the 
flowers and see that the cottagers’ cisterns are not 
empty.” 

“But,” said Severa, ‘‘you will not arrive in time, and 
our great Lord will be wroth.” 

““Never fear,” said the others; ‘‘we shall arrive by 
sunset. Why, the sun is hardly risen yet. But there is 
no need that you should wait for us: go as soon as you 
like.”’ 

So, with great reluctance, Severa set off alone; and, 
after pursuing her winding course through the day, 
arrived at the sea when the clouds were just beginning 
to don their sunset robes. Anxiously she watched for 
her sisters, as the sun sank gradually lower and lower. 

Meanwhile the others, after watching her out of sight, 
had joined hands and had one more dance in their favorite 
haunt, and had then dispersed, each to see to her own 
special charge of flower or bird or child or cottage. When 
they assembled again, the sun had long passed the merid- 
ian. 

‘‘We shall not get to the sea by sunset if we take that 
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_ long winding path,” theysaid. ‘‘We must just climb over 


the rocks as well as we can.” 

So they shouldered their pitchers and set off, rushing 
along, scrambling over crags and other obstacles, chat- 
tering merrily as they went, enjoying the hurry and the 
effort, but spilling the water at every step of their rough, 
swift course. hey arrived at the sea just a moment 
before the sun sank below the horizon. 

Severa was greatly relieved to see them, and gave them 
a sisterly welcome, tempered, however, by a rebuke for 
their tardiness. 

‘But we arrived in time, you see,” they replied; ‘‘and 
we were much happier scrambling over the rocks than 
going along that dull, winding road.” 

“But suppose you had been too late?” said Severa. 
“Besides, think of the water you have spilt.” 

“The sea will never miss it,’”’ replied the others. 
can well spare the little we have lost.” 

“That is not for us to say,’’ admonished Severa. ‘‘We 
were commanded to bring the water hither, and we 
should obey the orders of our great Lord without ques- 
tion.”’ 

Her sisters maintained that they had been obedient, 
and Severa continued to dispute it, so that at last a fierce 
quarrel ensued in which her sisters called Severa slow and 
stupid, and she retorted that they were heedless and silly. 

Then the great Lord of the Waters arose from the depth 
and said :— : 

“My children, cease your strife. You have all obeyed 
me after your own fashion. In my service there is room 
for all,—the swift and the slow, the grave and the gay, 
the deliberate and the fitful. Come with me.” 

And he led them back by the ways they had come; 
and they found, on the course pursued by Severa, a 
noble river which men call ‘‘the silver Severn’”’; and, when 
they came to the land through which the other nymphs 
had rushed, they found it no longer arid and ugly, but 
freshened by six little streams, which eventually min- 
gled with the river, and beautified by numerous water- 
falls. 

And to this day the people of the .country tell how 
these falls were made by the water that was spilt out of 
the fairies’ pitchers. 


mle 


Friendship versus Social Amenities. 


BY REV. E. ALFRED COIL. 


Because our methods differ somewhat from those 
of others, there are people who have the impression 
that we are an exclusive, cold-hearted folk who do not 
wish to be disturbed by strangers and such as may not 
be in harmony with our supposed very exclusive type. 
These conclusions are drawn almost wholly from social 
and not from religious and moral observations. Now 
the social life of the church is very important, but it 
is not the great essential. The great essential is rev- 

“erence for truth, holiness, and justice, supplemented 
by earnest endeavors to make them effective in the life 
of the world. A church should carefully cultivate 
genuine sociability; but the attempt made in many 
places to resolve a Sunday congregation into both a 
religious meeting and a social gathering has almost 
invariably proved a failure, as far as advancing the 
real interests of truth and justice are concerned. The 
social amenities are likely to get into the ascendency 
and crowd pretty much everything else out. ‘This 
attempt to resolve a Sunday congregation into a social 
as well as religious gathering is one of those unfortunate 
things that came with the multiplication of sects that 
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went into competition with eaeh other to get members 
and money to perpetuate themselves. That same 
fact in some measure has taken many ministers from 
the more honorable and helpful position ministers should 
hold as real counsellors of those in need of counsel and 
formulators of worthy public sentiment, and resolved 
them into something like watchmen, armed with all 
sorts of social amenities, the object of which is to pre- 
vent the competitor making inroads into their flocks. 
Now that, asI have stated it, may seem to you just a 
little amusing and extreme; but it indicates a sad fact 
that reflects no credit on either the ministry or the 
people. 

A pastor should make it possible for any one really 
desiring to speak to him upon some important subject 
after services in the church to do so; but to rush around 
in an unseemly fashion, as some do, and ask everybody 
to come back the next Sunday is a practical confession 
on the part of the pastor that he is afraid the services 
and principles of his church are not sufficiently interest- 
ing to induce the people to come again. Then the people, 
influenced primarily by that sort of thing in their se- 
lection of a church home, thereby admit that it is their 
desire for personal recognition and not interest in great 
fundamental principles and opportunities to work them 
out in the lifeof the world that actuates them. It isa 
confession that the social aspect of life is to them more 
important than the religious and moral. I would 
rather have one actuated by earnestness and the great 
principles and work of our church come into it than a 
dozen whose primary desire is personal and social rec- 
ognition. It would mean more to the church and more 
to the world in the long run, as I shall presently show. 
And yet, as I said, I believe the social side of church 
life is very important. 

Born among the humble poor and schooled in child- 
hood and youth to that necessary self-denial and hard 
work incident to poverty, there is no class of people 
in the world that I understand so well and to whom my 
sympathies go out as readily as those bound by neces- 
sity to almost endless toil. Out of my own experiences 
I can interpret their feelings and thoughts, and it con- 
stituted a great and painful thorn in my flesh to know 
that in many cases those who work the hardest and 
produce the most get the least of the comforts and lux- 
uries of life. And why? Simply because earth is not 
yet the habitation of justice nor the abiding place of 
that universal holiness of life for which the church 
should always resolutely stand. ‘There is a way to es- 
tablish justice and give to all that which is their due; 
and, if the prophet Micah was right in defining religion 
as he did,—and I believe he was,—then a large part of the 
work of the church is to establish it and see that no 
man does another wrong. 

Those of you who have interested yourselves at all 
in the life of William E. Channing know that physically 
he was a frail man, and restricted by his physical dis- 
abilities to very limited spheres as far as ordinary social 
activities were concerned. His sympathies for strug- 
gling humanity were, nevertheless, as universal as humanity 
itself. He could not go out and meet and shake hands 
with many of those who went to hear him preach, nor 
visit them in their homes during the week; but he did 
for all of them a grander thing than that. Not to save 
men’s souls for some future heaven or from some future 
hell was the conscious purpose of his ministry, once 
he had come into a clear self-consciousness, but to save 
men in their physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
entirety, here and forever, from foolish wasting of their 
powers, from injustice to themselves and to each other, 
and for the upbuilding and maintenance of a divine 
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society. Though physically weak, his voice was raised 
in such mighty acclaim in behalf of the essential divinity 
of humanity and the honor due all classes of people, 
the dignity of labor and the necessity of justice thereto, 
that Boston and the world heard him, and, though 
Channing has been dead nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury, the working people of Boston and Christendom 
now live in better homes, have more of the real enjoy- 
ments of life,and are freer and happier because of what 
he did in their behalf. And let it be remembered that 
history has made no record of the lives of the pink-tea 
type of ministers of Channing’s day, who, by resorting 
to the social amenities, may have filled the pews of their 
churches and insured good salaries for themselves, 
but who helped to define and apply no great principles 
essential to the making of this a more just and, there- 
fore, a better world. Time has proved that they were 
not the real and necessary friends of humanity, and 
that Channing was. 

Often when walking on our streets I meet a man 
or woman, possibly some poor girl burdened with the 
responsibility of being chief provider for her household, 
bearing the marks of having been overworked and 
possibly underpaid. Immediately my sympathies. are 
awakened. I know so well what it means to be worked 
to the limit of one’s strength, and then to receive very 
meagre returns, that my feelings become the feelings 
of the man, woman, or girl I see; but I do not go up 
and extend my hand and say, ‘“‘Come to my church 
next Sunday,” although I should be very, very glad 
to have that man, woman, or girl come to my church, 
and, if one or all of them should come, I should try to 
say something that would put a little more hopeful 
meaning and cheer into the tired, overburdened life. 
When I see people thus overworked and underpaid 
on the one hand, and society butterflies and economic 
vampires who have no idea of service or care for any- 
thing except pleasure or larger gain on the other, what 
I say is, “There is a gross injustice somewhere in our 
social system, and, if I can find it, I shall hit it and hit 
it hard.” I know enough about the laws of life and 
mutual relations and interests to know that an injustice 
to one, whether capitalist or laborer, is indeed the con- 
cern of all; for, when one member suffers, the interests 
of all members are bound to be involved. ‘There is no 
escaping that fact. The laws of nature have so fixed 
it that we cannot separate ourselves and interests from 
each other. 

I know there are many people who do not understand 
this position, cannot be made to understand it now. 
Just as there are children who make the lamentable 
mistake of judging the measure of love their parents 
have for them, not by the year-long service rendered 
them, and provision of clothes and food and educational 
privileges, but by the presents received at Christmas 
time, and, if the presents are not just what they desired, 
lose their patience and declare their parents do not 
care for them, so there are parishioners who, instead 
of taking their pastor’s endeavors to establish for their 
sake universal justice and holiness as the measure of 
his love for and interest in them, try to determine the 
measure of that love and interest by the number of so- 
cial recognitions of which they were recipients during 
the year. ‘The logical outcome of such a course, if fol- 
lowed up, will be the elimination of all real convictions 
and essential principles, and the reduction of church 
life to the low, selfish basis of personal preferences 
and favors. Should church life and work ever be 
reduced to that basis, they will cease to be worth to 
the world what they cost. It is in no small measure 
because some ministers have yielded to the ever present 
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and very great temptation to please the people socially 
before serving them morally and religiously, and because 
so many people set being thus pleased above intelligent 
devotion to deep convictions and great principles, that 
the churchasa whole is in somewhat the unenviable posi- 
tion in which it is to-day. One great soul, either in 
the ministry or in the laity, thoroughly and intelligently 
consecrated to a worthy cause, is worth to the church 
and world more than ten thousand who seek primarily 
to please and be pleased in a social way. 
MARIETrA, OHIO. 


The Tribute. 


BY EMILY SARGENT LEWIS. 


In unforgotten, far-off, pagan years 

Of ancient Greece, when Death-the-Victor came, 
Stealing from cheek the rose, from eye the flame, 
Those left bereft, wiping away their tears, 

And tremulous with childish half-formed fears, 
Lest some rite, unobservéd, might bring blame, 
On each still eyelid laid a coin, to claim 

The right of passage o’er the-Styx’ dark meres. 
But we,.to whom the Christ has shown the Way, 
When we must close the weary lids above 

Eyes that have made for us life’s very light, 

No metal base on their chill white we lay, 

Since the one tribute to a God of Love 

Ts Love's last kiss that seals the lashes tight. 


Wild Roses; or, a Girl in Gray. 


BY JOSEPH WOODBURY STROUT. 


“T know a bank where the wild thyme grows, 
Where ox-lip and the nodding violet blows; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk roses and with eglantine.” 

Such banks are few enough now, and the poet may 
be envied for his rare and winsome ingle. But there 
are a few of them among our New England hills, and 
I count myself a favorite of the gods in knowing where 
just such a one is. I came upon it years ago in a 
tramp through the woods searching for the swamp 
rose, and have made many little journeys to it since. 
The violets were not there when I found it; but they 
had been there, for lingering leaf and pod told the story 
of coy blossoms, blue, white, yellow, that had just passed 
along. A huge boulder formed one side of the ingle 
in whose cracks and crannies, each in its own season, 
had blossomed a great many different flowers. The 
woodbine and the ox-lip were not there, do not 
grow there; but the wild grape was in flower, and the 
wilder clematis revelled in a profusion of blossoms. I 
counted twenty-five different varieties of plants on the 
rock alone, and round the pool as many more, while from 
the water rose the head of that old yellow lily. The 
bees were there also, and busy enough, for there was 
much to do and no time to spare. Here the swamp 
pink blushed in its glory, and the wild rose flourished in 
abundance. 

“Did I take these tramps alone?’ No: albeit the 
woods were ever my home and its spirits my boon com- 
panions, there was one who also loved to ramble in them 
with me. We would start in the morning when we 
could, and, with a lunch, our sketch books, a camera, 
and glasses, spend the day in the deepest dells of the 
forest. There was one spot, including this winsome 
ingle, where we went most often. It was a deep ra- 
vine lined on either side with high ledges and filled 
with tall trees—how the trees lin a jravine {struggle 
to get their tops above the hills!—and carpeted with 
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leaves and moss. A small brook meandered through 
it, in one place dammed by a projection of the ledge, 
wherein grew the flowers that love water. ‘The valley 
was divided into various compartments by fallen 
trees, some old and moss grown, others lately laid low. 
There were giant trees, also, not tall, but strong and stout 
and knurly, making up in width what they lacked in 
height. In the centre, like the Indian in the paper 
canoe our sister used to make for us children, there was 
a wall of stones raised by some strong upheaval. We 
called the place the garden of the gods. A garden it 
certainly was, and the gods must have made it; for 
human hand had turned no soil there ever, and every- 
thing was wild. 

“Who went with me?” A girlin gray. It takes two 
to see the woods, and one must bea woman. ‘The woods 
have two distinct moods, masculine and feminine. A 
man will see only the feminine: it is that mood that at- 
tracts him to the woods. It is the woman that sees the 
other side, the masculine side, which shows itself only 
in the rugged, half-finished things. Man, even among the 
gods, soon tires of one piece of work. If the clay does 
not mould just right, crash goes the thing to the ground 
and another is begun. So my girl in gray says the 


half-finished things are masculine—but what a lot of ° 


work men must have done in this world—while the fin- 
ished work is feminine. See that old beech standing 
on the side of the hill, out of sorts with the other trees, 
moody and silent! Is it not suggestive of rough strength? 
Note that huge trunk, and those great limbs reaching 
half across the ravine, and that big root on top of the 
ground! That is the essence of masculinity in a tree, 
the gray girl says. But those lichens on the rock, the 
violets growing beside them, the swamp pink, and the 
wild rose perfumed and perfect, these are feminine. 

So I took the girl in gray along with me to help me 
see all the trees and flowers,.and the different sides 
and aspects of them. But she went, Iam quite certain, 
because she loved that old, knurly beech, a kind of 
chained giant, Prometheus bound, hanging on the side 
of the dell, that would not submit to its environment, 
and grew out of shape, but fearfully attractive to my 
companion. She did not care much for flowers, nor 
for straight and comely trees. It was these half fin- 
ished things that appealed to her, the broken boulders, 
the great root on top of the ground trying to be a limb, 
these were the objects that attracted her. I confess 
I became interested in that old beech. And many 
things since she has pointed out to me, and I have loved 
them. 

“T was going to tell about the wild rose. 
so I was.” 

The rose family is a large one. Its genealogy beats 
that of the Herods and is quite as dificult to straighten 
out. It includes the blackberry, the thorn, the pear- 
tree, the apple-tree, besides the sweet brier. The others 
have wandered into by and forbidden paths, mostly. 
Some have even forgotten the rock whence they were 
hewn, and have {become aristocratic. Others, starting 
in business for themselves, have been too beastly prosper- 
ous, and now neglect their friends and forget the days 
of their youth. Still others have degenerated into 
mere fighting brambles, which, in keeping off their ene- 
mies, have driven away many of their friends, and have 
a doubtful future. But the flower we all know as the 
wild rose, our mothers’ eglantine, haunting the old 
fences, reviving old memories, bringing back the 
faded faces of lang syne,—this flower, to me, is sweetest 
of all. But my gray companion has no such feeling 
for it. She says it’s too perfect, too entirely finished. 
That may be true, but I tell her there’s an eternal fem- 
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inine in this world, and especially in the rough heart 
of a man, and so we welcome this little flower because 
it expresses that eternal element so perfectly. And 
so you see, once more, that one must have a compan- 
ion to see the real woods, and that companion must be 
a woman in gray. 

“Why in gray? Why not in pink, blue, red?” Be- 
cause gray is the prevailing color of Nature. Gray is 
the color of these gods who made this old garden. 
Any other color would be an insult, and they would 
sulk in their caves all day and not make a sound nor 
a move if one wore anything but gray among their 
haunts. The eglantine blossoms only in June; that is, 
the season of June weather. Sometimes, you know, 
June does not appear until July, and sometimes does 
not come at all. What a dreary year we have then! 
No June, no roses, no girls in gray, no long tramps to 
the garden of the gods, no sweet companionships! 

We are at one, however, the girl in gray and myself, 
in loving this old garden in the deep woods better than 
all the public gardens in the world. ‘There is no hint 
ef machinery here. The ferns and the flowers here 
may be feminine, but they are made by the gods, not 
men. They are not fattened by overfeeding and show 
no earmarks of science. No, the work in this garden 
is all hand work by the best workmen among the gods, 
and so no two pieces are alike, for no one, man or god, 
can do two things exactly alike. There are no two 
mistakes exactly alike. Individuals cannot make the 
same mistakes, nor can the individual make the same 
mistake twice over himself. Forward or backward 
forever is the rule of life. Better or worse is the work 
of the laborer through the ages. here shall be no 
pause, no two days alike. ‘he hand shall be steady 
and cunning or trembling and crude. 

So when we sit under the shadow of that old beech, 
the’ huge failure of some Titantic hand, we know that 
our canopy is unique. We know that in this old garden 
we have a spot no one else has or can have. It is all 
our own, Marguerite’s and mine. I have brought others 
here occasionally, but they do not see the real thing 
in this enchanted spot. One said, ‘‘Two thousand 
cords of wood in this valley, sure.’ He has never been 
there with me since. Then how different this place 
from the public gardens! There the flowers are machine 
made, every rose is exactly like every other rose,—no 
individuality; fattened like so many pigs and turkeys; 
material all of them. But this wild rose is a spirit. 
It is not the product of a few days or years, but of a 
hundred million years. All that time it has been un- 
folding its hidden life, and perfecting it, an ideal form, 
until now it seems to open a door or window through 
which one peers into the eternal. 

As we sat together on the root of that old beech that 
wanted to be a limb that morning,—‘‘ What morning ?”’— 
ah, that’s for you to find out!—as we sat together on 
the root of that half-finished beech that morning, with 
the flowers all round us, we could see that our wild rose 
had a canopy over its blossom, not distinct enough for 
a shadow, its own soul perhaps reaching out as an ideal, 
and drawing the petals after it. It appeared in just a 
little deeper tint, the blush was sweeter, the freshness 
was fresher, the pink was pinker, and we knew that, 
perfect as the flower seemed to be, it was not yet fin- 
ished; that it, too, had its dreams, its ideal, and*was 
facing the future, a hundred million more years. Who 
knows? ‘The girl in gray broke the silence. ‘Why 
have millions of years been given to the making of a 
flower that at its best can live but a day?” 

“A day? A day is as a thousand years, a thousand 
years as a day.” There is a dimension that we have 
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overlooked in our philosophy, or mostly overlooked it. 
It is the fourth dimension. Length, breadth, depth, 
or height, these do not complete a thing, not even a 
block of wood. Unnumbered years, stretching away 
in endless line, is not immortality. The thing that has 
the fourth dimension needs not long years. The con- 
sciousness of this dimension is eternity. The last day 
of this little flower’s life is its birth into the fourth di- 
mension. There is no more time, no more height, 
no more breadth. All is life. And this fourth di- 
mension of the wild rose comes of just one sweet blush, 
one upturned face to the sun, one kiss of its god. To 
reach that point is worth the eternal years behind its 
struggle and pain. 

REHOBOTH, Mass. 


The Church and Social Reform: A Reply. 


BY REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 

By reason of long custom and notable experience, the 
chief event of Anniversary Week is undoubtedly the 
preaching of the anniversary sermon. Once a year Uni- 
tarians from far and near make their pilgrimage to Boston, 
there to visit the sacred shrines, to hear recounted by 
the leaders of the church the achievements of the year 
past and the plans for the year to come, to worship 
together “in spirit and in truth,’ and—most important 
of all—to listen to the prophetic word of him who has 
been chosen to speak in the name of all. The impor- 
tance of the occasion, the character of the audience, the 
high standing of the preacher, all unite to make this 
annual sermon distinctive. To this utterance, therefore, 
we have learned to look for a brave and far-visioned 
statement of our most advanced religious thought, for 
a proclamation to the world of those spiritual principles 
which ought rightly to constitute the most progressive 
type of modern Christianity. In this sermon we have 
learned to listen for the note of prophecy. In a word, 
we have learned to anticipate upon this occasion that 
fearless leadership in the world of religious thought 
which has long since made the Unitarians notable as the 
pioneers of Christendom. 

To one filled with such expectations, nothing could 
have been more bitterly disappointing nor more deeply 
humiliating than the anniversary sermon preached last 
May by Mr. Jaynes. Dealing with the one great problem 
of the hour,—that of the church and the social question,— 
it was yet so hopelessly traditional in its tone and reac- 
tionary in its sentiments that it seemed scarcely believ- 
able that this utterance could be given to the world as 
the Unitarian ‘‘keynote’’ speech for the year 1909. 
Here, in an age when the religious world is being con- 
vulsed from end to end with the mighty stirring of the 
social conscience, when the prophets of all denominations 
are speaking the social message,—here are we hearing 
from one of our most trusted leaders nothing but counsels 
of caution, warnings of disaster, and calls to retreat. 
“With all of the mechanics of reform,” says Mr. Jaynes, 
“the church has no immediate or official connection. Its 
primary work is not to supply new social furniture or to 
manufacture golden cages or to bake bread or to heal the 
sick . . . or to purify politics. Its primary work is so 
to drive the ideal into the human soul that the millionaire 
shall be ashamed to grind the faces of the poor, and the 
laborer shall be ashamed to rob his employer of honest 
service... . That is the redemptive work of the church,— 
to make men and women righteously efficient, and to 
trust them to go out with wisdom and: consecration to 
improve in their own way the social conditions of the 
world.” 
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What could be more astonishing, or indeed more pa- 
thetic, than such a statement as this at such a time! 
By way of comparison, look at some of the characteristic 
utterances of our day as contained in some of the books 
which I have taken with me from my study for summer 
reading, and thus chance to find at this moment upon 
my table. Here, for example, is that remarkable book, 
published about a year ago, entitled ‘‘The Social Appli- 
cation of Religion”’ (the title itself an interesting com- 
mentary upon the appeals of Mr. Jaynes), being the 
Merrick lectures for 1908 at the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Here are addresses by Charles Stelzle, Jane 
Addams, Charles P. Neill, Graham Taylor, and George P. 
Eckman, all of them saturated with the thought that 
religion must be socially applied, or else, as some of the 
lecturers declare, languish and die, or, as some of the 
others seem to think, be swallowed up by the onrushing 
tide of socialism, which is to-day ‘“‘Christianity’s most 
serious and determined rival.’’ Again, I open the pages 
of ‘‘The Christian Ministry and the Social Order,” a book 
just hot from the Yale University Press, composed of a 
series of ‘lectures delivered in the course on pastoral 
functions-at~ Yale Divinity School, 1908—1909.’’ ‘The 
table of contents shows such titles as ‘‘The Place of the 
Church in the Realization of Democracy,” “The Work 
and Methods of Trade Unions,’ ‘The Minister in Rela- 
tion to Industrial Organizations,”’ “The Church and the 
Wage Earner,” ‘The Minister in Association with Inter- 
national Movements,’ and so on. Constituting a new 
and somewhat startling innovation in theological train- 
ing, these lectures are justified by the editor of the vol- 
ume, Rev. Charles 5. Macfarland, in these pregnant 
words: ‘‘This course of instruction seems to indicate a 
large conception of the church and the ministry. Ap- 
parently the minister is not simply to be sent out to 
shepherd a particular flock. He is to do this, but more than 
this. He is to serve his community and human society 
at large in any and every way by which his personality 
may be brought to bear. He goes out into the kingdom 
of God rather than solely into a church. . . . The idea seems 
to be that from his standing ground as a pastor he is 
to engage in all great social movements, and zs to make 
his church a directing factor in such movements. He and 
the church together are to serve the world.”’ Again, I have 
just finished reading ‘‘Misery and its Causes,’ a book 
recently published by Dr. Edward T. Devine, professor 
of Social Economy at Columbia University, General Sec- 
retary of the Charity Organization Society of New York, 
and editor of the Survey. In the concluding chapter of 
this remarkable volume Dr. Devine attempts to forecast 
the ‘‘justice and prosperity of the future,’ and names 
among the other conditions of that ideal society toward 
which he looks organized religion,—not the religion which 
we have to-day, as he is very careful to specify, but a 
religion which shall be “‘social.’”’ “It is essential,’ he 
states, “that those who have the religious spirit shall have 
the social spirit as well. It is not enough for them to 
minister to men with all their might. They must have 
a clear conception of what the things are that cause the 
misery of men, what the influences are that are producing 
degeneracy, where the maladjustments are, and how to 
readjust the anti-social elements.’’ Here are only some 
two or three of the books which I chance to find by me 
in my summer trunk. Scores of others, published during 
the last year or two, and containing exactly this same 
social message, line my library shelves at home. And 
now, after being convinced by the irrefutable logic and 
kindled by the prophetic fire of these inspired utterances, 
we turn to the sermon by Mr. Jaynes, speaking as the 
chosen representative of our people on an important 
occasion, and are made heartsick by the contrast. Can 
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we imagine William Ellery Channing uttering¥such reac- 
tionary sentiments as these in an age seething with such 
unrest as characterizes the present era of religious his- 
tory? Can we imagine Theodore Parker, face to face 
with such ills of the political, industrial, and social order 
as confront us at the present time, darkening the counsels 
of his people with such feeble words? Can we imagine 
any true prophet of any age saying with Mr. Jaynes: 
“We are told that the great movements for the social 
betterment of mankind are outside of the church. That 
is true, and that is exactly where they ought to be.’ In- 
deed, ‘‘how are the mighty fallen! Thy glory, O Israel, 
is slain upon thine high places.” 

If we turn to the address of Mr. Jaynes and see upon 
what grounds he bases his conception of the church, 
we find he is insistent in declaring that the church is 
properly concerned not with practical matters, but with 
ideals, a declaration which is about as great an insult to 
the modern intelligence, let me say, as Senator Aldrich’s 
declaration that ‘‘the foreigner pays the protective tax.” 
The function of the church, says Mr. Jaynes, in the con- 
cluding words of his sermon, ‘‘is first to keep the light 
of the ideal burning clear and bright amid all confusion 
and storm and darkness, and then, by the glory of that 
ideal and by the sheer power. of its loyalty to itself, to 
inspire men to go about doing good. In this field it 
stands alone, untroubled by temptations to forget the 
message which it has been commissioned to deliver. 
Here, and here alone, can it preserve its identity from age 
to age. Here, and here alone, can it serve in the largest 
way, maintain the confidence of sane people, and deserve 
the right to hold the keys of life.’ 

Now, whenever I hear this ancient argument about 
the church as the generator of ideals, I always think of 
that amusing little verse which I learned in my school- 
days, and which contains so important a lesson :— 

“Mother, may I go out to swim?’ 
“Yes, my darling daughter. 


Go hang your clothes on a hickory limb 
But don’t go near the water.’”’ 


Silly as this little rhyme may seem to be, I yet venture 
to make the categorical statement that to talk about the 
church generating ideals without applying them to daily 
life is as foolish and inane as to talk about learning to 
swim without going near the water. An ideal, divorced 
from contemporary problems, unclothed in the language 
of the hour, unapplied to the pressing realities of exist- 
ence, is only so much moonshine, as is abundantly at- 
tested by nineteen hundred years of religious profession 
made ridiculous by social practice. ‘The church can talk 
till the end of time about the brotherhood of man; but 
not until it shows that the brotherhood of man means 
justice to the black man from the white man, a fair dis- 
tribution of produced wealth between the capitalist and 
the laborer, decent living conditions in our city slums, 
an abhorrence of the selfish monopoly of natural resources, 
equal opportunity to all and special privilege to none, 
will it make this ideal worth anything. The church can 
repeat for a million years the commandment, ‘Thou 
shalt not steal’; but what boots it unless it shows that 
watered stock, gambling under the guise of speculation, 
bank-wrecking, railroad rebating, a protective tariff, oil 
at nine cents a gallon, coal at seven dollars a ton, beef 
at thirty cents a pound, a shoddy suit of clothes at twenty- 
five dollars, are the modern forms of theft? ‘The church 
may prate in ancient phrase till ‘‘the crack 0’ doom” 
about the sin of murder, but its thunders are but as the 
reverberations of stage machinery to the modern man 
unless it shows that the adulteration of food products, the 
marketing of oil below the standard fire test, the placing 
of a tariff on wool and shoes, the toil of little children 
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in mines and*factories, the labor of women at four, five, 
and six dollars a week, dirty milk, tuberculosis tenements, 
filthy streets, are the up-to-date violations of this sixth 
commandment. What better illustration of this do we 
want than the conspicuous fact that the greatest sinners 
of our day—the modern criminals in silk hat and frock 
coat—have front pews in all of our churches, and are 
utterly unconscious of the fact that they have ever 
broken a commandment or ever been unfaithful to the 
spirit that was in Jesus; and that if, at some rare interval 
and by some brave man, a plain and honest word is 
spoken about things as they are, these men leave the 
church, believing that they have been maligned and, in- 
sulted. Somehow or other I can never get away from 
the fact that the greatest idealist of religious history 
dealt at very close range with practical life. He was 
hitting straight from the shoulder when he described the 
“neighbor”? under the guise of the ‘‘good Samaritan.”’ 
He had very specific classes of persons in mind—the aris- 
tocrats of their time—when he referred to the scribes and 
the Pharisees. He came very near to being a muck- 
raker when he talked about the men who ‘‘bound heavy 
burdens and grievous to be born,’ who ‘‘devoured 
widows’ houses, and for a pretence made long prayers,” 
who were as ‘‘whited sepulchres,”’ beautiful without, but 
within filled with ‘‘dead men’s bones and all uncleanness.”’ 
And he was almost an agitator, if not an anarchist, when 
he scourged the money-changers from the temple. The 
loftiest of idealists, Jesus was still so actively engaged 
in practical reforms that he was an outcast from the 
church of his day, just as he would be an outcast to-day 
from the church of Mr. Jaynes. The truth of the matter 
is an ideal, however unselfishly it may be taught and 
cherished, is worth nothing unless it is applied; and there 
is no reason under heaven why the same institution 
should not do both things after the memorable examples 
of Christ himself. Says Mr. Stelzle, in ‘The Social Ap- 
plication of Religion’’: ‘‘A little while ago I was speaking 
to a mass meeting of workingmen in one of our New 
England cities. It was a theatre meeting. A minister 
was asked to pray. ‘The minister prayed something like 
this: ‘O Lord, we pray thee, keep the little children out 
of the machinery in the mills and factories!’ When I 
got up to speak, I could not resist the temptation. I said 
that I, too, would pray that prayer. ‘But, gentlemen,’ 
I said, ‘don’t let’s put the whole thing up to the Lord. 
Let us put it up to the legislature. Let us put it up 
to the owners of the mills and factories, and compel 
them to keep the little children out of the wheels.’ This 
business of assuming a holy tone and offering a pious 
prayer, and then stopping there, is not the method of 
Jesus Christ. Let us stay by the people and help them 
solve their problems.’’ Here, in the contrast between 
this ‘‘minister’’ and Mr. Stelzle, do we have the contrast 
between the church which cherishes ideals merely, and 
the church which makes it its business both to cherish 
and to apply! 

Mr. Jaynes’s idea comes out more clearly, perhaps, 
when we approach it from a little different point of 
view; namely, that of specialization. Running all 
through the anniversary sermon is the thought that the 
church is a specialized institution charged with the per- 
formance of a specialized task. ‘‘In this field,’ says Mr. 
Jaynes, defining the field of the cherished ideal, which 
we have just described, the church ‘‘stands alone... . 
Here, and here alone, can it preserve its identity from 
age to age. Here, and here alone, can it serve in the 
largest way, maintain the confidence of sane people, and 
deserve the right to hold the keys of life.’’ Again, he 
says: ‘‘The church stands alone among all the institu- 
tions of our social world as the school of religion and as 
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the treasury of moral inspiration. The state is a civic 
machine for dispensing rights and privileges. The public 
school is pledged primarily to the delivery of knowledge 
and not of character. Even the home is concerned more 
about food and raiment and worldly success than about 
the moral imperative and the victories of the higher life. 
The church alone is pledged to the teaching of ethical 
living, to the uplifting of sacred standards, to the inner 
obediences of the soul to God. ‘This is what it is for. 
It has no other reason for being on earth at all. Its one 
unique commission is to conserve the ideal and to hold 
it up clean, distinct, beautiful, imperative, before the 
eyes of men.” 

"Now, with the fundamental contention that the church, 
like the state and the school and the home, must thus be 
a specialized institution, charged with the performance 
of a “unique commission,” I have no quarrel whatso- 
ever. I deny only the particular definition which is here 
offered of this ‘“‘unique commission.’”’ The work of the 
church, as a specialized institution, is not merely that of 
“conserving the ideal and holding it up clean, distinct, 
beautiful, and imperative, before the eyes of men,’ as 
Mr. Jaynes has expressed it. It is all that, I grant you, 
but it is that and something more! It is not only “to 
conserve the ideal and hold it up,” but it is also to apply 
that ideal to every pressing social problem of the hour. 
It is not only to “keep the light of the ideal burning 
clear and bright,” but it is also to snatch up this light 
and carry it out into the black darkness of the world of 
humankind. It is the sublime and wholly specialized 
function of the church—that is, as I would interpret it, 
and as I humbly believe that it has been interpreted by 
every true prophet of religion from Elijah, who rebuked 
the corrupt Ahab to his face, to that ‘“‘modern Elijah,” 
Theodore Parker, who fought the monstrous slave power 
from his pulpit—to grapple with every conceivable prob- 
lem of individual and social life from the strictly moral 
or spiritual point of view, and to solve it upon that 
basis, to enter into every possible field of human rela- 
tionship, and there proclaim, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord.” 
I confess that I cannot get over my astonishment that 
any Unitarian should find it possible to set apart certain 
great spheres of human activity, like the state and the 
school and the home, and then proceed to banish religion 
from these spheres, and exile it permanently in an arti- 
ficially created sphere of its own. Why, I had thought 
it the very essence of our gospel that religion was life, 
not a part of life or a segment of life or a fragment of 
life, but life itself in its absolute completeness. I had 
thought it the very basis of our church organization that 
the church was a universal institution, concerned with 
everything pertaining to humanity. Religion something 
apart from the state “which is a civic machine for dis- 
pensing rights and privileges’? Not at all! Religion 
must be the corner-stone of the state, else will that 
machine dispense rights and privileges to the few at the 
expense of the many. The school not a vital part of 
the church’s work? On. the contrary, the public school 
is one of the church’s gifts to humanity. It is the 
daughter of the church, and the church’s influence must 
still abide in the school if there is to be delivered therein 
not merely knowledge, but character as the fruit of 
knowledge. ‘The home an institution not concerned with 
the church, and the church an institution not concerned 
with the home? On the contrary, in every church which 
is a true church there must be placed the family pew, 
and in every home which is a true home there must 
stand the church’s altar, else will the home indeed be 
concerned “‘more about food and raiment and worldly 
success than about the moral imperative and the vic- 
tories of the higher life,’ to quote again Mr. Jaynes’s 
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dreadful caricature. The church, so far as I know, is 
specialized only in the sense of being the one institution 
in existing society which can divest itself of all material 
considerations, emancipate itself from all charges of base 
self-interest, make itself immune from all motives of 
worldly expediency, and thus enter into every battle 
between God and the devil, and fight, sans peur et sans 
veproche, upon the side of God. Right here, therefore, is 
its especial work, right here its ‘“‘unique commission.” 
Into every struggle for social justice the church must 
enter as the appointed champion of God. To keep ‘“‘out- 
side” the struggle, as Mr. Jaynes persuades, is to abandon 
the kingdom and to betray God. ‘The true church, mind- 
ful of its special duty and consecrated to its ‘“‘unique 
commission,” would enter into every political struggle, 
every industrial conflict, every social reform, would show 
the moral principles involved, the spiritual ideals at 
stake, the human (and therefore divine) interests imper- 
illed, and, ‘speaking as one having authority,’ deter- 
mine the issue without appeal. The true church would 
to-day make its voice heard in the present tariff scandal 
in Washington. In the name of the God of justice it 
would denounce protection as a denial of human rights, 
and would retire Cannon and Aldrich and all other cham- 
pions of the special interests to private life as traitors 
to the people whom they have sworn to serve. The true 
church would at this very moment decide the issue of 
the Pressed Steel Car strike, would assert, upon the basis 
of the simple gospel of Christ, the right of the striking 
employees to be treated as men and not as pieces of 
machinery; and, upon the basis of this same great gospel, 
deny to the employers the right to crush the bodies and 
destroy the souls of the workmen by imposing exhausting 
conditions of labor. The true church would identify 
itself with the great child labor reform movement of 
our day, and thus emancipate to-morrow morning the 
more than one million children who are toiling in mine 
and factory and tenement. ‘The true church would make 
the international peace movement its own, and make 
forevermore impossible the militarism which disgraces our 
Christian civilization. ‘The duty of the church, you say, 
is to “keep the light of the ideal burning clear and 
bright,’’ like some fragrant candle before a cathedral 
altar? Not so! It is to snatch up this flame from: its 
sheltered nook in the sanctuary and bear it aloft like a 
blazing torch, that those who sit in darkness may see a 
great light. This duty, you say, is to keep ‘‘outside”’ 
the battle for social justice? Not at all. Rather is it 
to plunge into the very thick of the fight, armed with 
the breastplate of righteousness, the shield of faith, the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, and there 
win a victory for God! Surely, when the apostle de- 
scribed this ‘‘whole armor of God,’’ which he exhorted 
his followers to “‘put on,’ he did not mean that they 
should don it for exhibition purposes merely. He in- 
tended that it should be carried into battle, there to be 
marred and mutilated, mud-bespattered and _ blood- 
stained, in “the good fight for the faith’ ! 


I marvel that our people will not see this great vision 


which is smiting their eyes with its glory, nor hear this 
mighty call which is beating upon their ears with the 
thunders of its appeal. And still more do I marvel that 
they will not understand that to continue in the line 
marked out by Mr. Jaynes means the speedy extinction 
of the church, a fact already clearly seen by the most 
far-visioned of our modern religious leaders and the best- 
informed and wisest students of the existing ecclesiastical 
situation. The church of unapplied ideals, the church 
which would keep ‘‘outside the great movements for the 
social betterment of mankind,” is dead, and ‘‘lingers 
superfluous”’ as a relic of a by-gone age. There are too 
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many “inspirational” forces in the world to-day,—art, 
literature, music, drama, natural scenery,—and, with the 
growth of education, cheap printing, easy transportation, 
endowed theatres and orchestras, public libraries, art 
galleries, and parks, these “‘inspirational’’ forces are be- 
coming too commonly distributed for the church to hope 
to keep this field of inspiration in any sense exclusively 
as its own in the future. The church must rise to its 
higher mission of moral achievement. It must hence- 
forth prove its worth by its works, must henceforth not 
be content with saying, “Lord, Lord,” but must itself 
actually “do the will of the Father.”” Else will mankind 
have nothing of it. Why are our churches to-day empty 
of worshippers? Why have they so lost their hold upon 
the confidence of men that 18 per cent. of the Catholics, 
32 per cent. of the Protestants, and 81 per cent. of the 
Jews, if a recent typical census in New York City can 
be trusted, have no church connection? I quote the 
answer given to this question by Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker, one of the most trustworthy social observers of 
our day, who has for two years past been studying at 
close range the church situation in America. ‘The 
churches,” he says, in his striking article in the June 
American Magazine, entitled ‘“‘The Godlessness of New 
York,” “the churches have not yet touched the real 
problem. The churches, as churches, have not waked up. 
They are still dallying with symptoms, offering classes 
and gymnasiums to people who are underfed and under- 
paid, who live in miserable and unsanitary homes... . They 
devote tremendous energy in attempting to suppress 
vaudeville shows, while hundreds of thousands of women 
and children in New York are being degraded body and 
soul by senseless exploitation,—too much work, too small 
wages, poor homes, no amusement. ‘They help the poor 
child and give no thought to the causes which have 
made him poor. They have no vision of social justice. 
They have no message for the common people. They 
are afraid to face the world ‘without purse or scrip.’ 
They haveno faith. And, without such vision, how shall 
they reach the hearts of men?” Again, why are our 
theological schools deserted of students and our pulpits 
crying out for occupants? I give the answer of Dr. 
Charles S. Macfarland, in his editorial introduction to the 
Yale lectures in ‘‘The Christian Ministry and the Social 
Order,” above referred to, where he says: ‘“‘It cannot be 
denied that the Christian ministry has been deemed un- 
attractive. Was this because the minister was supposed 
to be confined to a limited round of relatively small 
functions? Was it because his profession seemed to shut 
him off from the great movements of mankind? 
doubtedly there has been some such feeling, and it has 
probably had very much to do with the diminishing num- 
ber of men seeking this great profession. If, however, 
the ministry is to be so large a thing as this scope of 
preparation [7.e., the lectures included in the volume] 
indicates, if the minister from henceforth is to be a power 
in civic life, an influence in solving the great problems of 
democracy, then we may venture to predict a speedy 
renaissance.’ And how is the church, thus impoverished 
of people in its pews and of ministers in its pulpits, to 
regain its former position of power and influence? I 
quote the answer of Rev. Charles Stelzle, Superintendent 
of the Departments of Church and Labor and of Immi- 
gration of the Presbyterian Church in America, as given 
in his essay in the volume entitled ‘“‘The Social Appli- 
cation of Religion,’’ where he declares that the new church 
of to-day, like the Methodist Church of the eighteenth 
century, must go out “among the common people and 
minister to them, not simply minister to their spiritual 
needs, but to their social and economic needs.”’ And I 
would also give the answer offered in this same book by 
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Dr. George P. Eckman, minister of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church in New York: ‘At all hazards, the 
church must throw herself into the current social agita- 
tion, not as a reluctant laggard, but as the informing 
genius and the controlling mind of the movement which 
she has really inspired by her teachings. . . . The church 
of our times must prophesy and produce a golden era of 
love, and by every practical agencyjlabor to show itself, 
not merely in sympathy with the temper of the age, but 
eager to lead the hosts of men to the fulfilment of human- 
ity's dream of universal peace.” 

The Unitarian Church to-day, if its attitude is cor- 
rectly interpreted by Mr. Jaynes,—and I have no reason 
to believe that it is not,—is doomed. It cannot hope to 
be heard gladly by the multitudes for which it has no 
word of hope. It cannot hope to attract to its ministry 
what Dr. Macfarland calls ‘strong men, men of action, 

. who build a strong church.’ It cannot hope to in- 
fluence an age which has ears for nothing but the social 
message. In the face of the surging thoughts and emo- 
tions of our time, in the face of the inspiring messages 
spoken in countless books which come to my table, and 
in innumerable addresses which reach my ears, I confess 
I know not whether to laugh or to cry at the statements 
of Mr. Jaynes. But to one who loves Unitarianism for 
its splendid leadership in the past, who glories in the 
traditions of a church which has been guided by a Chan- 
ning, a Parker, and a Hale, and who believes that the 
present age offers to this church an opportunity for con- 
structive leadership such as the world has never seen 
before, our present plight is surely one not for laughter, 
but for tears. I remember that the late EH. L. Godkin 
once divided men into those who were consecrated to the 
uplift of humanity, the kingdom of God on earth, and 
those who cared only for gardening, croquet, and true 
religion. ‘The day of judgment is now come when Uni- 
tarians must decide with which of these classes they 
would be counted. 

KENNEBUNK BEACH, ME, 


The Work of the World. 


Religious nurture cannot rightly terminate on self. 
The cultivation of the highest reaches its fulfilment in 
the diffusion of the best. Out of the deep heart of re- 
ligion streams the impulse to disseminate knowledge, 
to promote virtue, and to illustrate charity. The twin 
word of culture is service. Religious association, if 
it be genuine and intelligent, develops the disposition 
and purpose to serve society, and it concentrates and 
increases power for such service. Worship precedes 
and inspires work. In every community there is con- 
stant need of that service in which moral energy is di- 
rected to the mitigation of distress, the overthrow or 
abatement of evils, and the conservation and increase 
of virtue. The field for the activity of the moral reformer 
is very wide. ‘here are ignorant and incompetent 
people to be taught and trained to efficiency; there are 
poor to be housed and fed and clothed, sick to be nursed 
and healed, sorrowful and hopeless ones to be com- 
forted and encouraged, and vicious to be reformed. There 
are public evils, such as intemperance, licentiousness, 
and fraud, to be overcome. ‘There are political abuses 
to be abolished, administrative blunders to be corrected, 
and defects in public sanitation to be remedied. In 
commerce and industry there are ideas to be changed 
and customs to be moralized. The whole level of life is 
to be lifted. There is work for every willing hand, 
and there is need of all the intelligent moral force which 
can be generated and put in operation.—Plilip S. 
Moxom. 
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A Bit of Spruce Gum, 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Fioretta was the “gang’s’” best girl, the 
gang that peered through the meshes of 
the wire fence of the playground, into 
which neither boy nor dog could enter. 
It was Fioretta who had called the ‘‘gang”’ 
“sheenies’’ and in its own lingo had threat- 
ened it with payment of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth when it had nick- 
named her Chrissy and Banana. And 
it was Fioretta who drove the gang dis- 
tracted when she vowed by all the saints 
in her calendar that she would not asso- 
ciate with any boy whose father carried 
his junk in a bag slung over his shoulder 
when her father carried his in a hand cart. 

This solemn, oft-repeated declaration 
struck terror into the heart of the gang, 
lest in avoidance of its overtures of friend- 
liness she married an old pedlar. He was 
only thirty, but not one of the gang 
was even half his age. ‘Therefore was it 
that the gang had a composite photo- 
graph of itself taken with which she was 
presented as a symbol of combined age 
and as an amulet to ward off the attractions 
of the elderly rival. Of course the gang 
knew its members could not marry her 
simultaneously, though each hoped to do 
so in succession. 

Often did Fioretta confide to her play- 
ground comrades the inconveniences of 
being popular and say she wished she were 
freckled or pock-marked, for which mag- 
nanimity of spirit they adored her, while 
she did stunts on the trapezes that made 
them jealous. 

Then there came to the gymnasium some 
girls belonging to a travelling show, who 
told such wonderful stories of the delights 
of “going on the road” that Fioretta, un- 
known to her parents and the gang, left 
home and the playground. Stoutly did the 
boys maintain that she had done so just for 
a scare, and that she would turn up all 
right. Yet their faith in her was shaken 
when the show went off and she did not re- 
turn, and when it was said that a dark-eyed 
girl, arrested for stealing fruit from a street 
stand, was in jail. Then, when the rumor 
spread that the girl was Fioretta, the gang 
pooled its money to bail her out. 

But the playground girls got ahead of 
the gang, declaring Fioretta would never 
have gone away if the gang had left her alone, 
and that it had not enough money to bail 
out a cat, and that they, the girls, were going 
to send her things to make her feel better. 
So, borrowing a big apron of the janitress, 
the children tied it round the _ superin- 
tendent and coaxed her to go to the jail 
and take their gifts. 

“Tt’s no use your seeing the girl,” said 
the jailer when the superintendent begged 
to be admitted to Fioretta’s cell. “She 
stays up in the corner, won’t talk, won’t 
eat, won’t cry: if she’d just cry, I could 
manage her.” 

“Let me go in,” pleaded the young woman. 
He shook his head. ‘‘See what our children 
have sent her,’ and she opened her apron. 
When the jailer saw the motley refuse, he 
thought of his own daughter, who some- 
times had been to the playground, and took 
the superintendent to Fioretta. 

There stood the child crouching in the 
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farthest corner of the cell. 
intendent touched her, she turned and 
faced the wall. ‘‘Look,’”’ said the woman, 
pushing a faded hair ribbon between Fioretta 
and the wall, “Jenny sent you this, and 
here’s half an orange from Rose.’”’ Fioretta 
turned a little,—‘‘and this piece of cake 
from Maggie. Here’s another hair ribbon 
from her,’? and Fioretta turned straight 
round as the superintendent dumped the 
gifts on the floor. Kneeling down, she 
held up a handful of peanuts and some 
broken sandwiches, saying, ‘‘They all sent 
you these; and see! here’s Nellie’s piece of 
spruce gum,’’ and she pushed it into Fior- 
etta’s hands. ‘The girl turned it over slowly, 
and, as she recognized the dents in it made 
by Nellie’s misshapen teeth, she held the 
gum lovingly against her cheek, sobbing 
as if her heart would break. 

As she grew quiet under the superin- 
tendent’s gentle words, she told how she 
had run off just to see the world, but that 
the show people would not take her with 
them when they went away and she was 
so hungry. She did not-really mean to steal, 
only just to take a banana and by and by 
pay for it; but the police got hold of her, 
and she never before had been in a cell 
and she was so scared. 

While she was talking and crying came 
word that the gang had bailed her out, 
but did not want to marry her now, and that 
the old pedlar was all ready to take her to 
the City Hall and be married right off. So 
it was that Fioretta went back to her 
bewildered parents and soon was married 
to the pedlar. 


As the super- 


Literature. 


THE KEEN Joy oF Livinc. By John 
Edgar Park. he Gospel of Good Health. 
By Charles Reynolds Brown. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press.—Perhaps, as Unitarians, we 
are not (asthe butcher said of not caring for 
corned beef) ‘“‘wrapped up in’’ tracts, The 
very word suggests those dismal little works, 
The Dairyman’s Daughter and The Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain which imbit- 
tered childhood and, like the death of 
Garrick, partially eclipsed the gayety of 
nations. But, then, there are tracts and— 
tracts; and many latter-day pamphlets are 
by no means obnoxious, being a sort of 
glorified tract, like some of Tolstoi’s stories, 
or (to lump things rather absurdly together) 
the little Van Dykelets which have cheered 
many worthy souls on their way. ‘These 
little booklets are calculated to do much the 
same service. The keen joy of living drives 
home the truth that, if we do not enjoy life, 
it is largely our own fault, it lies in our own 
character. We remember a wise sentence, 
‘““We cannot greatly change the facts of life: 
we can only change our attitude towards 
them.”’ With Mr. Park, life is a game, 
almost a joke; for he finds that a sense of 
humor is one of the most important of all 
our possessions, which will enable us to find 
much amusement in the life of the world 
and perhaps still more in our own lives. He 
holds that Jesus undoubtedly possessed a 
keen sense of humor,—weare specially glad 
to see this noted,—as “traces of a gentle 
irony run through all the gospel narratives,” 
as when the Master says, ‘Beautifully do 
ye reject the commandment of God, that ye 
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may keep your tradition”; and ‘‘Homer 
finds in the deeper things of life the same 
unexpected likenesses and  unlikenesses, 
the same dissimilarity between appearance 
and reality, the same oddities and vaga- 
bond relations, as wit finds in mere words 
and intellectual technique.”’ Mr. Brown, in 
the Gospel of Good Health says: “The great 
question is not whether a man has a good 
liver anda sound stomach, but whether he 
is sane and true, whether he is upright and 
unselfish in his personal character. The 
Church of Jesus Christ ought to teach health, 
not as its chief business, but as a leaf on the 
tree of its main purpose, which is to produce 
the good fruit of Christian character and 
service.”’? But our author evidently believes 
in the vital relation between the mind and 
the body. “If you will stand up, your mind 
and heart made right with God, to the fullest 
extent you know, and in God’s name say, 
‘Let there be health,’ and keep on saying it 
resolutely, trustfully, hopefully, the very 
action of yourinner life will work wonders. 


I do not say that no disease can stand before 


you, but I do say you will set in motion one 
of the great healing forces of the world.” 
This is certainly good, sane talk; and, as these 
booklets can be read while one runs from 
luncheon to theatre-party, it is to be hoped 
that their ideas will be put into constant 
circulation. 


Boy’s-EYE VIEWS OF THE SUNDAY- 
scHooy. By Pucker. Philadelphia: The 
Sunday-School Times Company. 60 cents 
net.—It seems that all along the line the 
order hascome, It istolaugh! That is very 
well; even the Bible commends certain kinds 
of laughter, if it be not the crackling of thorns 
under a pot. But it certainly ought to 
make a difference what we laugh at. Some 
of us are not quite ready for Funny Talks 
about the Bible or Amusing Words about 
Immortality. We are led to these obser- 
vations—as Artemus Ward says, ‘‘N.B. this 
is sarcasm’’— by this work, which is really 
a not half-bad book about the Sunday- 
school. It is evidently inspired by the Real 
Boy Diary, by Jimmy Fadden’s reflections, 
and all the rest of them, which, of course, 
have their genuine razson d’étre. A small 
human boy—he seems to be a Methodist 
boy—here gives his views, many of them 
very shrewd, of the working of his Sunday- 
school, under the capable guidance of Brother 
Parker, Itis evidently an “up-to-date” Sun- 
day-school, with all sorts of ingenious de- 
vices for bringing boys into the school, and, 
still more, making them happy after they’re 
in it. (In this respect, not following the 
answer of the mother to the teacher who asks 
if her young hopefuls don’t like to go to 
Sunday-school, ‘Oh, yes, they likes well 
enough to go there: it’s the staying there after 
they gits there that they don’t like.”) Here, 
there is, not to speak profanely, fun for 
the million! Is it a “Bible Christmas’? 
‘‘Brother Parker said the way to give to 
Jesus was to give to somebody that was in 
trouble. So we decided to make some 
things for the orphan asylum.” ‘There 
wasn’t any tree, but all around the room 
was candles—ninety-six of them.’’ After 
Brother Parker’s talk about giving our- 
selves to Jesus, which had the great recom- 
mendation of being short, ‘‘everybody was 
stretching their neck, and rubbering to see 
what came next.’ The ‘next’ was dis- 
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tributing the presents the scholars had made | methods and accurate experiments, is tak-| He had all the masterful and engaging 


themselves. ‘Bulldog Jones’ had thought 
of their class present—a blacking-box bench. 
Then they sang “ Joy to the World,’”’ and they 


_ had Christmas cards with Bible verses, and 


the small boy votes for this kind of Christmas 
every year. We do not quite like to have 
Brother Parker tell the boys to ‘hook 
on to Jesus, and let Jesus hook onto us.” 
But perhaps we are old-fashioned, and cer- 
tainly this is quite ‘‘up to date’’; and the 
boy with “‘eye views” has really some sen- 
sible ideas as to the running of that most 
difficult of all religious institutions—the 
Sunday-school. 


THE PANORAMA OF CREATION. As pre- 
sented in Genesis, considered in its relation 
with the Autobiographic Record as de- 
ciphered by scientists. By David L. Hol- 
brook. Philadelphia: The Sunday School 
Times Company. 50 cents net.—We sup- 
pose that as the problem of perpetual motion 
has a fatal attraction for some minds, or 
as the North Pole calls to adventurers, and 
“they must go there, or they die,’’? so the 
attempt to harmonize the first chapter of 
Genesis with science will irresistibly appeal 
toacertain type of mind. Just to take that 
Biblical account of the creation as poetry— 
high and beautiful poetry, too, for which 
we may be devoutly thankful when we 
compare it with other reports of the same 
transactions, for instance, the Babylonian 
with its grotesqueness and even hideous- 
ness—is apparently not enough. Very 
good: “if the American eagle,’ etc. Seri- 
ously, such a book as this is much better 
than many of the old attempts to ‘‘har- 
monize science and the Bible.’ These 
sentences are encouraging: ‘‘The first 
chapter of Genesis is not science. It is 
literature.” Further, the aim of the writer 
“ds to establish a common point of view for 
both Genesis and geology.” ‘To illustrate 
this to the eye, the Genesis account is placed 
in parallel columns with descriptions of 
the various stages of the world’s creation 
according to the nebular and the planetesi- 
mal theories. Very wisely the writer does 
not claim that there is absolute accord be- 
tween Genesis and geology, only that there 
is an intimate relation of some sort between 
them, more intimate, say, than that exist- 
ing between geology and the Babylonian 
tablets. Without making any hard and 
fast conclusions, Mr. Holbrook thinks that 
“underneath this great chapter there lie 
the thought and the purpose of the Creator 
himself.” 


A ‘Text-Bpook oF PsycHoLrocy. By Ed- 
ward Bradford ‘itchener. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.30 net.— 


In 1896 the author of this first volume 
of a new work on psychology published 
an Outline of Psychology which passed 
through half a dozen editions, besides 
translations into the Russian and Italian 
languages. It has now, in the author’s esti- 
mation, become hopelessly antiquated and 
past revision. He therefore, to meet an 
insistent demand, has attempted to re- 
write a text-book for the use of students. 
The work has grown upon his hands to such 
an extent that he has been obliged to make 
two volumes in place of one. The second 
volume he hopes will appear next year. 
The new psychology, with its scientific 
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ing the place of the old-fashioned mental 
philosophy whcih was almost entirely the re- 
sult of introspection. Men looked into their 
own minds and recorded what they found 
there, and then observed signs of thought 
and emotion in other human beings. This 
gave them a certain number of facts which, 
being classified and co-ordinated, became 
a body of knowledge known as ‘‘mental 
philosophy.” It was not then generally 
known that many of the unconscious or 
subconscious operations of the mind could 
be detected by the use of apparatus and 
by skilful deductions from the reactions 


of mind and nerves, and played upon |- 


the operator. This book contains not 
only elaborate descriptions of experiments, 
but also illustrations of the apparatus 
used and references to books at the close 
of each chapter. 


Our CuHurcH. What Methodists believe, 
and How they Work. By Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, D.D. 25 cents net.—Dr. Hurl- 
but sets forth in plain speech the methods, 
doctrines, and leading principles of the 
Methodist Church. Thus we have an account 
of the Methodist Episcopal system, the 
class with its leader, the District and its 
Elder, the Quarterly Conference, the Annual 
Conference, etc. More interesting to the 
general reader are these passages, which 
show the real breadth of the great Methodist 
body. ‘he ideal for young converts is said 
to be ‘‘Spirituality, Intelligence, Loyalty, 
Usefulness.” There is a holy church which 
is made up of all Christ’s true followers, 
and many of these “are not attached 
to any organization.’’ ‘Conversion’? may 
come for one as “‘suddenly as the lightning 
from the clouds, while to another it may 
grow as gradually as the dawning of the day. 
One may receive it in silence, another with a 
shout.” The Twenty-five Articles of Relig- 
ion acknowledged by all Methodists, ac- 
cording to this writer, can be accepted by 
any person who ‘accepts the Bible as 
written by inspired men, and regards Jesus 
Christ as a Divine Being.” “To sum up, 
Methodism is Arminian in its doctrine, 
Episcopal in its method, and fervent in its 
spirit.” On the whole, this little volume 
helps us to believe in the genuine sincerity 
and earnestness, and even in a sense in the 
real breadth of view of this great body of 
Christians. 


THe Inramous JOHN FRIEND. By 
Mrs. M. S. Garnett. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50.—The hero of this story 
is a thorough-going rascal of a new kind. 
The present writer does not happen to have 
met his prototype anywhere in the history 
of those who live in the underworld of 
public life. He was a traitor to his king 
and country, a spy in the pay of Napoleon, 
a man who betrayed everybody who trusted 
him and who finally confessed that for 
money and personal advantage he would 
betray any government or any cause; 
and yet to his wife and his adopted daughter 
and a few personal friends he was the in- 
carnation of loyalty, domestic virtue, 
many admirable qualities which, 
balanced and guided by a_ trustworthy 
conscience, would have made him a worthy 
companion of statesmen and the agent 
of the highest interests of his country. 
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qualities of the mastiff except his loyalty 
to his master. Strong in body, of agile 
intellect, fertile in resources, he contrived 
for many years to carry on the most dan- 
gerous and seditious machinations, with- 
out incurring the suspicion even of his own 
wife. It is a well-wrought story of the 
time in which Fox, Pitt, Bonaparte, and 
others occasionally appear upon the scene 
and enhance the interest of the story of 
which our archtraitor is the hero and finally 
the inglorious victim. 
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By A. VAGRANT 


BOOK of verse of unusual heart 

interest. Since James Whitcomb 
Riley few poets have so deftly touched 
the heartstrings of humanity. As one 
reviewer writes, “They are not great 
poems, but, after reading them, we lay 
the volume down with a reminiscent sigh 
and smile as we look back along the 


green highway of life and see again the 
misty pictures of our childhood days they 


conjure up.’’ And again, ‘They are, 
like all this writer’s verse, admirably sim- 
ple and refreshing, with now and then a 
touch of pathos, relieved by a quaint and 
quiet humor.’’ 
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Christianity is a 
Life 


By 
REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A sermon preached in All Souls’ Church, Washington, 
a few months after Dr. Hale became Chaplain of 
the United States Senate, ‘‘And what we mean when 
we say that Christianity is a Life, and nota creed, is 
that our Christianity must be avouched, illustrated, and 
extended by action. If Christianity is only expressed 
in creeds, it is as dead as a stereotype plate.” .. . 
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A Queer Change. 


At our house this afternoon there was a growly bear. 


His keeper tried a full half-hour to smooth his shaggy hair, 


Then gave it up,—he was so cross, though not so very big,— | : 
was time to change papers. 


And then the supper bell rang out, and he became a pig! 
A dreadful pig, untamed and rude. I wish a bell would 
sound 
And change him to a little boy I’d love to see around. 
—Bertha B. Bartlell, in the Congregationalist. 


The Twentieth Hundred. 


Elsie Darwin came skipping home from 
school. Mother always said that, when 
Elsie came skipping down the street, she 
knew that something nice had happened 
to her. Something nice had happened to- 
day, and it had made Elsie feel very happy. 
So she skipped, and as she skipped she sang 
a little song. 

It was an old, old tune which she sang, 
but no one else had ever heard the words, 
for she had made them up herself. She 
hummed them very softly under her breath: 

“T got a hundred, I got a hundred, 

I got a hundred in spelling to-day.” 

It was not the first day Elsie had stood 
one hundred in spelling. Not at all. In- 
deed, she had had one hundred just seven- 
teen times that month, and now there were 
only three more days to spell. If she could 
have one hundred three times more, her 
name would go on the honor roll. Then 
think of the joy of showing father her 
report card. 

So Elsie skipped and sang her little song, 
“T got a hundred, I got a hundred,” till she 
reached home and could tell mother. Of 
course it would have been nice to surprise 
mother, too, but a little girl must have 
some one to talk things over with. 

‘The next day was Wednesday, and Elsie 
skipped home from school that afternoon. 
The next day was Thursday, and again 
Elsie skipped. 

“Now there is only one more day, mother,” 
she said, “and I can surely get just one 
more. And won’t father be surprised? 
And won’t he be proud of me?” 

Every one in school was excited that 
Friday afternoon. ‘The girls talked it over 
at recess. ‘There were three girls in the 
class who had nineteen hundreds,—Sadie 
Clark, Mabel Deland, and Elsie. 

“You girls needn’t be so sure,” Lucy 
Case said. ‘You may make mistakes to-day. 
I was sure, too, when I had fifteen hun- 
dreds. I thought I could get five more, but 
I made a mistake that very day.” 

“Oh, but we won’t make mistakes,” said 
Sadie. ‘Will we, Elsie?” 

“We will study just as hard till we know 
every word. Won’t we, Sadie?” 

“Of course we will,”’ said Sadie. 

Spelling-class came just before school 
closed. Elsie could hardly sit still in her 
seat. Her little song kept running through 
her head. She was almost afraid she would 
sing it aloud. 

“Vl get a hundred, I’ll get a hundred, 

Dll get my twentieth hundred to-day.” 

This is what she sang to herself now. 

“Only three more words to write,” she 
thought. Her feet were tapping up and 
down under her seat, keeping time to the 
song. 
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Miss Morris pronounced the eighteenth 
word, “‘ Deceive. 

“Oh, dear!” thought Elsie. ‘One of 
those horrid ‘ie’ words that I could never 
spell. But I know this one to-day.” She 
wrote it down. 

Then there were two words more, and it 
Elsie smiled at 
Sadie as they exchanged, and Sadie smiled 
back at Elsie. The smiles meant that each 
little girl was sure. 

Mabel Deland was asked to spell. Just 
as she began, Elsie gave a quick glance 
down Sadie’s column of words. 

Yes, they were just like hers. No! Were 
they, after all? Elsie was looking at the 
eighteenth word. It did not look right. 

““Decei—decie’”’—she said quickly to her- 
self. Sadie had “‘ei.” ‘‘Can she be right ?” 
she thought. 

And then the awful truth came to her. 
Sadie was right. She was wrong! Mabel 
was spelling, and Elsie must try to follow 
her. And, oh, whatever she did she must 
not cry! 

Elsie marked 100 at the top of Sadie’s 
paper and gave it back to her. She tried 
to be brave and smile at Sadie, but it was 
hard to make the smile come. Sadie smiled 
back at her, however, as if everything were 
all right. 

Elsie took her paper. She looked first at 
the eighteenth word. What had happened 
to it? It looked right now! 

‘Then she understood. Sadie had made 
the littlest mark with her pencil, so that 
the 7 was turned into an e. ‘The dot was 
just half way between the two letters. And 
no one need ever know. And there at the 
top of her paper was the big one hundred 
mark. 

“Tt is what I have worked for a whole 
month,” Elsie thought. ‘And I can’t bear 
to fail at the very end.” 

So, when Sadie and the others stood, 
Elsie stood with them. But when Miss 
Morris praised them for their good work, 
Elsie did not feel as glad about it as she 
had expected to. 

She didn’t feel like singing her little 
song, either. 
word she had misspelled,—‘‘Deceive, de- 
ceive”; she could think of nothing else. 

“Ts there a commandment that says, 
‘Thou shalt not deceive,’”’ she wondered. 
She didn’t believe there was, but it sounded 
like one. 

Elsie slipped away from the other girls 
when school was out, and started home 
alone. She didn’t skip at all to-night. 

“JT don’t care,” she said to herself. ‘I 
worked hard all month, and now my name 
is on the roll, anyway, and I can tell father.” 

This is what Elsie tried very hard to 
say to herself. But all the time another 
voice kept saying, ‘‘ Deceive—deceive— 
d-e-c-e-i-v-e, deceive.” And, when she 
tried to think of telling father, as she had 
planned, she knew that she could never do 
it while that voice rang in her ears. 

There was just one thing that she could 
do. She turned around and walked fast, 
almost ran, back to the school-house. ‘Then, 
when Miss Morris understood all about it, 
and her name had been erased from the 
board, she started home once more. She 
did not skip nor sing, but the voice had 
stopped. 

She told mother when she reached home, 


Instead she kept thinking the’ 
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and cried, too, with her head in mother’s 
lap. ‘‘Now it is all spoiled,” she sobbed, 
“and there won’t be anything to tell father 
at all.” : 

“T think I would tell him, dear, if I were 
you,” mother said. “I think I would tell 
him the whole story.” 

Elsie did tell him as she sat on his knee 
after supper. ‘“And now you can’t be proud 
of me at all,” she finished. 

“But I am proud of my little girl,” he 
said, “and I believe she has made me more 
happy than if she had told me of a twen- 
tieth hundred.”—Mary Katharine Reely, in 
the Congregattonalist. 


Geodes. 


BY AVIS GORDON VESTAL. 


In the vicinity of Keokuk, Ia., and Ham- 
ilton, Ill., there occur many beautiful caves. 
Big caves, like the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky? Not at all. ‘These are tiny little 
caves, so-Small that you can actually pick 
up a-cave and carry it away in your pocket! 

Beautiful is a mild word for these rare 
stones. They are wonderful, when you 
know the story of their making. 

Look in the museum the next time you 
visit it, and you may see some of these 
miniature caves; for they have been shipped 
from here to museums and private col- 
lectors all over the country. Better still, 
visit this locality and let us have the fun 
of finding them for ourselves. 

Perhaps you have read of the water that 
drips from the roof and walls of caves and 
leaves hanging from above long icicle-shaped 
pendants? ‘This water has trickled through 
the earth fora long time, and in its travels 
has dissolved some lime from the limestone 
rock. When you say that well water is 
“hard,’? you mean the same thing: that 
it contains lime and other minerals which 
it dissolved as it flowed through the rocks 
of the earth. Now, when this water flows 
through the walls of a cave,—which is merely 
a hollow space in the rock,—some of this 
mineral in the water is deposited as crystals 
when the water itself flows away or evapo- 
rates. 

Similarly, if you would dissolve some salt 
in a glass of water, you could not see the 
salt; but, if you left this glass standing 
for a long time, the water would evaporate, 
and the salt would remain as crystals in 
the bottom of the glass. 

Let us return to our story of the caves. 
The water, seeping into a cavity, evaporates 
when exposed to the air, or it flows away 
and leaves behind it a lining of mineral crys- 
tals all within the walls. 

Geodes are little caves, crystal-lined. 
They are found occasionally in different 
parts of the world, but are nowhere so 
abundant as in the ‘‘Keokuk limestones,” 
which they characterize. You may dig a 
gray stone ball, from a fraction of an inch 
to a foot and a half in diameter, out of the 
shaley limestone of the Mississippi River 
bluffs or creek banks, or you may pick them 
up from the stream beds where they have 
been washed down by the same storms and 
weathering that are digging out the stream 
courses themselves. 

“Cobblestones,”’ you may say, if you 
are accustomed to regions of worn and 
rounded rocks of glacial shaping. But 
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break it. Crack it gently. Did you notice 


that it was rather light in weight for its 


size? That is because it is hollow. Crack! 
What a beauty! The geode proves to 
be a hollow sphere, a ball all lined with 
sparkling, six-sided, transparent crystals 
of quartz. In some localities such crystals 
have been sold as ‘‘diamonds.’’ 

Try this one, now. It reveals an inner 
surface, milky or bluish or yellow in color, 
and raised into little grape-shaped mounds. 
This geode is of chalcedony, a modification 
of quartz. 

Still other geodes are lined or solidly 
filled with crystalline calcite (or lime), 
in several shapes peculiar to calcite crystals, 
—six-sided with a pyramid tip, and rhom- 
bohedral, which is of the shape a box is 
when you have pushed its sides until the 
angles are no longer right angles. 

Here isa geode which is not so pretty, for 
it is simply filled with a brown powder; 
but it isas interesting, for this is iron oxide, 
like iron rust. The one beside it contains 
a white powder which looks like flour. That 
isa compound of aluminum. Other geodes 
contain zine blende, iron pyrites (or “‘fools’ 
gold”), In this region only, so far as is 
known, are found those very rare geodes 
containing nickel in hairlike crystals. ‘The 
Museum of the State University of Iowa 
contains several of these scarce nickel 
erystals imbedded in geodes of other min- 
erals. 

Long, long ago, so the scientists think, 
the water which slowly percolated through 
those shaly limestones dissolved some of 
the rock and left many small cavities, for 
this limestone is of uneven quality. Per- 
haps this water had carbonic acid gas in 
it, and this made it dissolve minerals from 
the rock even more easily. 

Later, other water flowing through this 
same rock,—for water is always moving 
through the rock of the earth as well as 
through the looser soil,—began, instead of 
dissolving more rock, to deposit its min- 
erals over the inside of these cavities. What- 
ever minerals this water contained, whether 
lime or iron or quartz, etc., determined 
the nature of the geode. A geode is usually 
formed of several concentric layers, and, if 
different parts of it be formed at different 
times, it may contain three or four minerals. 
The outer crust is nearly always of quartz, 
in the form of chalcedony. The most 
common crystals are of quartz and calcite, 
as these are the most abundant minerals 
of the region. 

Geodes may be broken entire from the 
shaly limestone and calcareous shales and 
clays in which they occur. ‘The thin-shelled 
ones are usually the most beautiful, and they 
may be determined, without breaking, 
by testing them in your hand to note their 
relative weight. Rarely we find the geodes 
lined with quartz crystals and containing 
within the hollow, closed ball a tiny ball 
all covered with beautiful crystals like 
those lining the outer shell. 

Several of our good ministers, who have 
become interested in the study of these 
beautiful concretions, have carried their 
collections of geodes with them through 
the trials of several movings and the con- 
sequent sacrifice of possessions less valued 
than their pretty crystals. They must 
surely feel that ‘‘a thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.” 
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Have I told you anything of the age of 
these geodes? Let us see. We speak of 
some white-haired people as ‘“‘old.’’ Per- 
haps they have lived sixty or seventy years; 
but is that ‘‘old?” 

How about the town you live in? It 
has been founded fifty or a hundred or 
two hundred years, and before that there 
was no town where you now live. Our 
nation has existed as a nation only since 
the Declaration of Independence, about 
one hundred and thirty yearsago, and it has 
been only about four centuries since Co- 
lumbus discovered America to the Old 
World people. Is that a long time? 

If you hold a geode in your hand, you 
can think of it as older than any person 
you ever knew, older than your town or 
your nation, formed before America was 
known to Europe. These beautiful crystals 
are probably thousands of years old, made 
in the earth before the first men existed 
on top of the earth! Each geode may 
have been many years in the making, so 
that some crystals in the same geode may 
be centuries older than others, the first- 
formed being in the outer part of the crust. 

Geodes, you see, are beautiful, rare, and 
old. When you go walking in the country, 
see whether you have anything so beauti- 
ful among the “old” things of your own 
neighborhood. 

Hamirton, It. 


Driving Polar Hares. 


A story is told of a boy in Newfoundland 
who had two polar hares which he one day 
determined to harness to his sled. Gentle 
as the creature is, it had the utmost dis- 
like of being touched, and so it was a long 
and tiresome struggle for Master Tom 
before he could induce the hares to submit 
to even the simple harness he had contrived. 
But at last it was accomplished, and with 
little Miss Annie, his three-year-old sister, 
on the sled, Tom touched his pets with 
his whip. 

Poor little Annie must have thought 
that she had suddenly alighted upon the 
tail of a comet going about a hundred miles 
a minute, for no sooner had the hares felt 
the whip than with one accord they started. 
And, as the hare has but one way of going, 
and that is with a jump, and as Tom, to 
help matters, had headed them down a 
pretty steep hill, the sled was jerked from 
under Annie, who, being something like 
a very chubby barrel in shape, went after 
the flying hares as fast as she could roll, 
over and over. 

The sled, too, being free at the second 
jump of the frightened animals, was also 
on its way down the incline, while Tom, 
who had started to run after Annie, lost 
his balance, sat down, and was skimming 
along in the rear of the procession. 

When ‘Tom picked Annie out of the snow- 
drift, she was breathless with indignation 
and fright, but, recovering herself in a few 
moments, declared with an emphatic stamp 
of her foot, ‘“‘Don’t want to yide yabbits 
any more.” Nor did she have the oppor- 
tunity, for Tom never saw his hares again, 
they having concluded, no doubt, that they 
were not fitted for that kind of work. Tom 
would have tried the experiment again with 
Annie’s pet hare, but this that positive 
young lady refused to allow, telling her 
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pet afterward in confidence that he was 
“a very nice yabbit, but not a good horsey.” 
Frank H. Sweet, in North-western Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Ditto. 

Tommy was much interested in hearing 
for the first time in his language lesson the 
other day about a pair of little dots that the 
teacher said meant “‘ditto.”” How his soul 
—a curious mixture of laziness and thrift— 
thrilled at learning that, if he were to write 
“a cat” or “five boys” or “$10” on one 
line and wanted to repeat the same words 
of figures on the next line, all he had to do 
instead of writing the words in full was to 
put in the ditto marks. 

After this Tommy, while on a visit, had 
occasion to write home. He simplified the 
task by putting his knowledge to account. 
He wrote:— 

“Dear father: 

I hope you are all well. 

ee itn OReT Sah as 

sister ‘‘ By, 

Dicks es 

grandmais “ 

wish you were here. 

““ ** “mother was “‘ 

sister pe 

Dick eats 

grandma “ “ 

you would send me some money. 

Your affectionate son, Tom.” 
—Children’s Answers. 


ce 
ce “ec 


“e 66 
ce «6 
“ce ce 


ce ce 


A Lost Opportunity. 


Small boys are not always as sympathetic 
as their relatives wish, but, on the other 
hand, they are seldom as heartless as they 
sometimes appear. 

“Why are you crying so, Tommy?” in- 
quired one of the boy’s aunts, who found 
her small nephew seated on the doorstep, 
lifting up his voice in loud wails. 

“The b-baby fell d-downstairs!” blub- 
bered Tommy. = 

“Oh, that’s too bad,’ said the aunt, 
stepping over him and opening the door, “I 
do hope the little dear wasn’t much hurt!” 

*“S-she’s only hurt a little!” wailed 
Tommy. “But Dorothy s-saw her fall, 
while I’d gone to the g-grocery! I never s-see 
anything!’ —Y outh’s Combanion. 


Little Dottie, aged three, while eating a 
piece of hard molasses candy, bit her tongue. 
On being asked her trouble she exclaimed, 
“Why, my teeth stepped on the end of my 
tongue.’”’—Boston Journal, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


890 
The Andover, N.H., Church. 


There is a commendable and, we believe, 
an increasing tendency on the part of per- 
sons generously inclined to make disposition 
of some portion of their estate during their 
lifetime. Such a custom is twice blessed. 
“Tt blesseth him that gives and him that 
takes,” and cannot fail to afford a good 
measure of justifiable satisfaction to the 
donor. 

A recent instance of such a gift is to be 
found in the church now being built for 
the Unitarian Society at Andover, N.H. 
This little town, lying near the base of Mt. 
Kearsarge, is the seat of Proctor Academy, 
our Unitarian preparatory school, and the 
new church will answer not only the needs 
of the parish, but will also, in a way, serve 
as the school chapel. 

The building is to be constructed of moss- 
covered field stone taken from the sur- 
rounding pasture walls, with granite trim- 
mings and a green slate roof. The audi- 
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road tickets, $18.95; Pullman tickets, $5.25. 
To insure this rate there must be at least 
ten persons in the party. 

Leon A. HARVEY. 


From Lithia Springs. 


Reveal, Douthit, v writing in Our Best 
Words, says:— 


The editor of Our Best Words has had 
many kind things said of him, especially 
since his life story was published,—much 
more than he feels worthy of, or than he 
can ever hope on earth to make good. And 
connected with the suspension of Lithia 
Chautauqua, most kindly meant pleas 
have been made by dear friends for the 
manager personally and in behalf of his 
mission work,—pleas that he never thought 
of nor authorized, and that, if granted, 
would bring responsibility which he by no 
means seeks. : 

Be it known: .4 

All that Jasper Douthit now asks of any- 
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School and High School to the Grammar 
School and Kindergarten being represented. 
Many of them remained over from the pre- 
ceding course specifically for teachers. 
Aside from the seductive rural charms of 
the place and the opportunities and induce- 
ments it offers for entering into a more sym- 
pathetic, intelligent, and vital relation with 
the growing things of the open fields and 
forests, the chief attraction was President 
Butterfield’s lectures on ‘“‘Rural Sociology.” 
The grange also is largely and intelligently 
represented. ‘[here are several farmers who 
have graduated from the ministry, but who 
still retain firm hold upon their moral and 
spiritual ideals, They have come for in- 
struction and inspiration as well as for rest 
from arduous physical toil, uniting vacation 
with” vocation in a happy and wholesome 
way. Aside from the ministers’ wives who 
seem to be having such a good time of well- 
earned rest and freedom from cares manifold 
are a number of married women, some of 
whom are not teachers save as the mothers 
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torium is finished with an open timber 
roof and is provided with a square chancel, 
choir gallery, and- minister’s study. The 
vestry, or Sunday-school room, is separated 
from the auditorium bya coiling partition, 
so that on occasion the whole can be thrown 
together. The parish parlor opens from 
the vestry with sliding doors between and 
is furnished with a comfortable stone fire- 
place. The entire basement is finished, 
and here are to be found a large supper- 
room, commodious kitchen, and dressing- 
rooms. 

The new building promises to be a valuable 
factor in the success of our church work 
and a distinet architectural addition to the 
little village. 


Train for the National Conference. 


The passengers from New York for the 
Christian Register special train for Chicago, 
on September 26, will leave the Grand 
Central Station at 4 P.M., connecting with 
the train from Boston at Albany. Rail- 


body is that he may be helped to a fair 
deal in selling the property, real estate 
and otherwise, of this mission, so that his 
personal obligations may be made good 
and nobody wronged by anything he has 
said or done, or left unsaid or undone that 
he could say or do. 


From Amherst. 


The first week just passed of the two 
weeks’ course for country clergymen and 
others at the Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass., has been one of great fulness and 
happy satisfaction. To those enamoured 
of country life and interested and identified 
with its problems it has been not only recrea- 
tion, but a revelation. 

The attendance is about three times that 
of last year, when the unique experiment 
began. But they are not all clergymen. 
Searcely one-half of them are of the cloth. 
Half of the sixty or seventy are women. 
Many of these are teachers from the large 
cities, all the grades from the Normal 


of children. All this seems a happy and 
hopeful augury. Somehow it looks good to 
see young women and young men of culture- 
aspirations coming from the cities to this 
quiet, rural retreat to learn about the 
culture of the soil and how to conserve and 
improve its resources. One would scarcely 
think that lectures on milk and manures 
would be interesting to the average young 
person of professional aspirations or to the 
average man or woman of more mature age 
who is not engaged in the cultivation of the 
soil as their chief occupation. Nevertheless, 
these lectures are well attended and the 
interest in them is alert and intelligent and 
surprisingly enthusiastic. Of course, the 
alertness and enthusiasm of the instructors 
has something to do with the sustained in- 
terest and ‘‘go’’ of the classes. ‘The lect- 
ures are given by men who are much younger 
than many of their pupils. Several of the 
ministers attending the course are seventy 
and over. Some of the women are grand- 
mothers. President Butterfield, himself 
a slender boyish-looking youth not over 
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forty-five apparently, is perhaps the oldest 
member of the summer college faculty. 
The faces of the youthful-looking instructors 
beaming with intelligent enthusiasm look 
good, but I am not sure but the benign and 
animated features of the gray-bearded and 
silver-haired pupils look better, for their 
eager presence shows them ever. young for 
knowledge and truth and happy service. 
A certain farmer-minister of seventy-one 
youthful years from the western end of the 
State is always ready to give from the 
treasures of his wisdom, whether it be of 
religion or of farming or bee-culture or 
sociology. And his quiet, courteous, way- 
side talks or hall conversations are worth 
listening to, and never fail to attract a 
group of interested hearers, just as his bees 
which he handles lovingly and without 
gloves are drawn by morsels of nectar. I 
like to think of him as an apostle of sweet- 
ness and light in whom seventy-one winters 
have not chilled enthusiasm or darkened 
his ideals of sympathy and service—and 
saintliness. He makes me think of a Puri- 
tan saint with modern improvements, for 
there is no muffle in his tones and no acidity 
in his bones: they are clothed with ruddy, 
wholesome flesh which he has honored as a 
temple of the living God. The breadth and 
benediction of well-tilled fields, the rugged 
-strength of granite hills, the beauty and 
grace of the dawn and the sunset are in his 
face and on his lips. His wide and whole- 
some interests have been the fountain of 
enduring youth. Not the least delightful 
and helpful features of the assembly here 
are those things that are not down on the 
programme, the opportunity that it gives 
not only to extend one’s acquaintanceship, 
but to enlarge and enrich one’s friendships. 
Here as in no other place we reveal our- 
selves to each other and on the most in- 
timately ideal side of our nature. ‘The 
Devil’s world, with its suspicion, selfish- 
ness, and greed, has dropped out of sight. 
It is left behind and is as if it were 
not. 

It is therefore a most suitable environ- 
ment for nurturing the spirit and promot- 
ing the ends of church federation. Here 
come men and women from various denom- 
inational affiliations and fellowships, and 
they learn and talk and walk and pray to- 
gether without knowing and without caring 
very much to know what church their 
fellow disciples belong to. © ; 

They all seem good to know, and so long 
as they behave in that spirit of friendly fel- 
lowship in the search of truth and the doing 
of duty one does not care to know whether 
they answer to the Methodist, Baptist, or 
Episcopal name. By their liking so well 
to be together and the simple democracy 
pervading like an atmosphere, they are all 
“Congregationalists’” and all “orthodox” 
in the largest and best sense of those words. 
As a matter of fact, those churches holding 
the Congregational polity are most largely 
represented. The Home Missionary So- 
ciety of the Trinitarian Congregational 
church showed its appreciation and faith 
by sending fifteen ministers from its country 
fields to take the course and paying all ex- 
penses, including railway fare going and 
returning. The average expense incurred 
will not be over $13 eacn for the two weeks 
of inspirational and educational vacation, 
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The Best of a Nation’s Wheat— 

The Best of a Nation’s Bakeries— 

the Best of a Nation’s Bakers— 
The result— 


Uneeda 


Biscuit 


The BEST Soda Cracker - 


From start to finish — from the 


granary to the 


package — the 
the production of Uneeda Biscuit 
is “BEST.” Thats why you 


enjoy them so. 


moisture prook 
one thought in 


one, but who cannot well afford it, whether 
it be regarded as a grateful luxury or a near 
necessity. I should say it is a gilt-edge in- 
vestment, and one which the Unitarian 
branch of the Congregational body might 
take up another year with an equally wise 
beneficence and promise of substantial 
profit. 

Despite President Butterfield’s caution, 
that the members of the school should not 
invite mental indigestion by attending 
all the lectures, the class-rooms were some- 
times filled to overflowing and extra seats 
had to be brought in. The lectures given 
out of doors could be better managed, for, 
when the seats were all filled, the overflow 
could find room sitting Japanese fashioa 
or reclining Yankee-like on the green- 
sward. During the week there was given a 
course of seven lectures on Rural Sociology 


and for men who need it as much as any|by President Butterfield, four lectures on 


Forestry, and an excursion to a tract of 
primeval or first-growth trees five or six 
miles distant under the kindly guidance of 
Prof. White, five lectures on modern dairy- 
ing by Prof. Lockwood, and five by Prof. 
J. A. Ford on New England Agriculture. 
Then there was a field exercise led by Prof. 
Haskell which was much enjoyed, for the 
blackberries were just getting ripe, and a 
walk and talk through an orchard contain- 
ing ripe plums and summer apples, with no 
specific restrictions to keep hands off, during 
which Prof. Sears showed how to prune and 
graft and watch and spray. The federa- 
tion of churches provided four lectures for 
as many evenings, the first two by Rev. 
George F. Wells on ‘‘Church Federation 
Methods and Work in Vermont,” a lecture by 
Prof. G. N. Harmon of Tufts College on 
‘Jesus’ Relation to the Social Problem,” 
and one by President William B. Hunting- 
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ton of the Boston University on a ‘‘ Hebrew 
Idyl,” which proved to be an interesting 
and refreshing interpretation of the Ninety- 
first Psalm. Besides this there was a 
spirited conference on church federation 
one afternoon led by Rey. E. T. Root, 
secretary of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Church Federation, and some of the 
men attended all the lectures and devo- 
tional exercises every day in spite of the 
president’s caution, and with no apparent 
disaster or diminution of interest. The 
school closed August 13. 


; NAPOLEON S. HOAGLAND. 
Amurrst, Mass. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 


In the last issue under this column it 
was affirmed that “good men differ’? as 
to the question of the church entering, or 
not, directly into the work of reform in 
the interest of social justice, and that the 
question would be dealt with in this 
issue. 

Two parties are arising in all churches 
upon this question, and our own is being 
so divided. Very able words are being 
spoken from many quarters in support 
of the one ideal or the other. This was 
distinctively so during the last Anniversary 
Week. The anniversary sermon was a 
very noble utterance, inculcating the ideal 
of the church as the place of worship which 
ought to “provoke to good works” through 
agencies other than the church itself. On 
the other hand, the speakers at the great 
meeting of the Fellowship, held in Arling- 
ton Street Church on the previous Sunday 
evening, proclaimed that the church must 
enter directly upon the work of reform; 
and very severe were some of the denuncia- 
tions of the church for its lapse of duty. 
Many of the addresses of Anniversary 
Week showed the influence of the new 
issue risen amongst us; and all through 
the week people in conversation declared 
themselves for the one ideal of the church 
or the other. 

The Fellowship for Social Justice stands 
emphatically for the ideal of the church 
in this present day and crisis as an institu- 
tion of direct reform! And for the best 
of reasons,—'‘The times are out of joint!” 
In other words, social conditions, at present, 
are more than usually abnormal. In times 
of disorder, principles that obtain during 
orderly and harmonious conditions no 
longer operate. Under good order the 
great principle of division of labor is ab- 
solutely essential to insure social welfare 
and progress. Under normal social condi- 
tions the function of the church is very 
definite,—the worship of the Divine Ideal 
and inspiration to daily life consistent with 
that worship. In such normal times any 
church that allows itself to be drawn into 
the byways of subordinate activities is 
leaving the straight and narrow ways of 
church righteousness. Nothing can make 
up to the community the loss sustained 
by the church’s neglect of its specific function 
in the division of communal labor: with- 
out the cultivation of reverence there can 
be no respect for law! But in abnormal 
times, when things are going wrong and 
disorder is increasing and the suffering is 
grievous, the community must do the best 
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it can, and all—the church pre-eminently !— 
must “lend a hand” in restoring order and 
a normal condition of things. Nero was 
condemned for fiddling while Rome burned. 
The story is said to be mythical, but there 
is nothing hazy about the moral point of 
it. Must not the church be censured for 
just praying while the multitude has deserted 
her and her ideals for preying of quite an- 
other sort? ‘‘Don’t fire unless they shoot 
first; but, if they want a war, let it begin 
here!” Are we not glad that it was a 
Revolutionary parson who gave that coun- 
sel? In ante-bellum days a church dismissed 
its anti-slavery minister: in a year’s time 
they called a still more pronotinced Aboli- 
tionist. The chairman of the parish com- 
mittee explained that ‘‘they must choose 
between a fool and an Abolitionist!’ 
All honor to the ante-bellum clergy who, 
while the times were abnormal, laid aside 
the priestly for the prophetic office! 

The principle of the anniversary sermon 
is unassailable during normal social con- 
ditions: its weak point is that it does not 
sufficiently distinguish between the normal 
and the abnormal in the crushing life of 
to-day. The members of the Fellowship 
for Social Justice insist upon distinction. 
The times are abnormal, therefore, the 
priestly function must wait on the prophetic 
duty! Worthy preacher! Those whom 
you would have us ‘“‘ provoke to good works”’ 
in the Temple of the Ideal do not attend 
church often enough to be provoked to 
anything that our Ideal proclaims! ‘They 
have been drawn away by the blandishments 
of times abnormal provocative of social 
injustice! A.W. L. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


RowReady: 


We are very glad to be able to state that 
on Saturday of last week three books of 
the Beacon Series were placed on the 
counters of the Book Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, for sale, the first three 
to be received from the printers. More- 
over by the time this issue of the Register 
reaches our readers the number will be in- 
creased to five. 

Our Sunday-School workers have been 
eagerly awaiting the appearance of these books 
ever since it was known that the prepara- 
tion of a Course of Graded Lessons was in 
the hands of a special committee. ‘There- 
fore, there is a special pleasure in making 
the above announcement because we know 
it will be a most welcome one to all interested 
in our cause. 

The first five books now ready for sale 
and inspection are: Grade I., First Book 
of Religion, Mrs. Charles A. Lane. Grade 
IIl., Stories from the New ‘Testament, 
Oliver Jay Fairfield. Grade IV., World 
Stories, Joel H. Metcalf. Grade X., Move- 
ments and Men of Christian History, 
Charles T. Billings. Grade XI., Compara- 
tive Studies in Religion, Henry T. Se- 
crist. 

It will be noticed that these books are 
not consecutive grades. It is not essential 
to the value of the books or the usefulness 
of the Course that they should be issued 
jn regular order. The manuals composing 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and corner Fran 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. ree 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. : 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Lewis 
G. Wilson. i 

Address, contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. ‘ 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev,.Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr, Richard C. Humphreys. 2 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs, Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President, 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns, 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Commiltee on Fellowship.—Execulive Committee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rey. George TH. 
Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


Mass. 
e Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 
a. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. ‘ 
Executive Committee: r. Courtenay Guild, 41 Incia 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; | Mr. Morton D. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralrh VW. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W, 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn, 
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the balance of the Series are being rushed 
by the printers, and it will not be long be- 
fore they are completed. We have every 
reason to expect that by the time the major- 
ity of our schools reopen in the fall the 
entire Beacon Series will be ready for use, 
with the exception of the two books 
referred to in a previous article on this 
subject. 

While a full statement about the Beacon 
Series was made in the Regzster of July 8, 
we think it well enough to repeat some of 
the information and to reprint here the 
whole Outline of the Graded Course of 
Lessons for the Sunday School. 


KINDERGARTEN, AGES 4, 5. 


Nature Lessons. 
Picture. 


Jesus in Story and 


PRIMARY, AGES 6-9. 


Grade I., First Book of Religion, Mrs. 
Charles A. Lane. Grade II., Stories from 
the Old Testament, Mrs. Henry C. Parker. 
Grade III., Stories from the New Testament, 
Oliver Jay Fairfield. Grade IV., World 
Stories, Joel H. Metcalf. 


JUNIOR, AGES 10-13. 


Grade V., The Bible and the Bible Coun- 
try, Jabez T. Sunderland. Grade VL., 
Hebrew Beginnings, Old Testament Narra- 
tives. Part I., Edna H. Stebbins. Grade 
VII., Hebrew History, Old Testament 
Narratives. Part II., Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson. Grade VIII., Jesus of Nazareth, 
Charles E. Park. 


SENIOR, AGES 14-17. 


Grade IX., The Work of the Apostles, 
Henry Hallam Saunderson. Grade X., 
Movements and Men of Christian History, 
Charles T. Billings. Grade - XI., Com- 
parative Studies in Religion, An Intro- 
duction to Unitarianism, Henry T. Secrist. 
Grade XII., The Bible as Literature, John 
M. Wilson. 


ADVANCED, AGES 18—. 


Citizenship and Social Service. Studies 
in Ethics. Special Books of the Bible. 
Studies in Evolution. Modern Religious 
Teachers. The Philosophy of Religion. 

It will be remembered that there is no 
new material for the Kindergarten and 
Advanced sections. The term ‘‘Beacon 
Series” therefore denotes the new man- 
uals prepared for Grades I.-XII., inclusive, 
of the Outline. Every manual of the 
Series is issued in paper and cloth covers, 
and, with the single exception of Grade XII. 
is accompanied by a Teacher’s Edition. 
This Teacher’s Edition includes all the 
material that is in the pupil’s book and 
in addition further information on _ the 
subjects of the lessons and hints and sug- 
gestions to the teachers as to the best way 
to present the same. These are bound in 
cloth only. 

The books are uniform in size of page, 
but not in number of pages, and uniform 
in style of binding. Each division, however, 
has a distinguishing color: thus the Pri- 
mary Division is bound in red, the Junior 
in green, and the Senior in blue. 

The prices of all the books in the same 
section are the same and are as follows:— 

First Division (Primary): paper covers, 
25 cents, single copy; $2.25 per dozen 
copies. Cloth covers, 35 cents, single copy; 
$3.25 per dozen. 
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SEcoND Division (Junior): paper covers, 
30 cents, single copy; $2.75 per dozen 
copies. Cloth covers, 40 cents, single copy; 
$3.75 per dozen. 

TuirD Division (Senior): paper covers, 
35 cents, single copy; $3.25 per dozen 
copies. Cloth covers, 45 cents, single copy; 
$4.25 per dozen. 

TEACHER’S EDITION, 
cents each. 


in all divisions, 65 


We would call the attention to those 
Sunday Schools needing a new service book 
to the fact that a new edition (the fortieth) 
of “A Book of Song and Service” has just 
been received from the press. Price, 50 
cents, single book; $5 per dozen copies. 

Also that ‘‘Heart and Voice,” the new 
book prepared by Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
can be obtained at the Unitarian Book 
Room. Price, 60 cents, a copy; $6 per 
dozen, delivered. Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Some of the young people at the Shoals 
Summer Meetings have requested that the 
address of Rev. Abbot Peterson of Lan- 
caster, the president of the North Worcester 
Federation, be printed in this column, and 
Mr. Peterson has very kindly given his con- 
sent. The address was given in the Stone 
meeting-house on Thursday morning, July 
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John xiv. 27, “Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you.” 

To us, here in this blessed haven of quiet 
and peace, the bustle and the hurry of the 
world seem far away. The mainland and 
all it stands for is a long way off. Yet we 
know that this period of grateful quiet is 
but an intermission, and that before very 
long we must return to our accustomed 
place and take up once more the work that 
is given us to do. 

Loath as we are to go, our place is there. 
But what dismays us, as we look ahead, is 
the contrast which the restlessness of our 
ordinary life presents to the calm and peace 
of to-day. We are part of a world in which 
life never was so foreign to all spirit of calm- 
ness and tranquillity as to-day. Practically 
all of us have caught the contagion. It has 
left its mark upon people’s faces. Our steps 
are more hurried. We find less and less 
time to make those visits of friendship which 
an earlier generation demanded. No class 
of men is exempt from this restless spirit. 
These are times when the man of business 
looks for quick development, and when the 
student hurries from one book to the next 
in order to keep abreast of his colleagues. 
Nor is even our seeking of pleasure free from 
a similar spirit. To many the modern idea 
of recreation is a search for excitement rather 
than the enjoyment of simple relaxation. 

We have not far to look to see the results 
of this restlessness. In one case it takes 
the form of nervous disease; in others, in 
less degree, it manifests itself in the maladies 
of worry and impatience. We are living at 
such speed that the slightest friction is 
magnified until it becomes well nigh un- 
bearable. 

The conditions which I have just de- 
scribed, and which are a part of our daily 
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experience, have become possible with the 
growing.complexity of life. The old, simple, 
self-contained life is out of the question in 
these days. We are so closely connected 
with other people’s concerns—with their 
troubles and their successes—that we can- 
not overlook them if we would. The man 
of business cannot escape from his worries: 
the telegram or the wireless follows him and 
finds him out. We cannot close our eyes 
to the wrong and injustice in the world: 
we ate disagreeably reminded of their ex- 
istence each time we unfold our paper. 
It is no wonder that the modern world is 
restless under this multiplied stress and 
strain. And it is no wonder that we some- 
times rebel at being caught up into this 
rush of events, and at being carried along by 
the torrent of the common, complex life. 
This constant getting and spending, this 
laying waste of our nervous energy, this 
unending tax upon our sympathies, all 
have their reaction, all; take their heavy 
toll of us. We would like to escape this 


Notices. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


The Christian Register is arranging for a 
special train via the New York Central lines to 
leave Boston South Terminal Station on 


Sunday, September 26, 


at 2 o’clock p.M., reaching Chicago about 3 
p.M. on Monday. 

The train will consist of Pullman cars only. 
Railroad fares on this train will be: to Chicago 
from Boston, $19.65; from Worcester, $18.85; 
from Springfield, $18. Pullman rates as follows : 
from Boston or Worcester, berth, $5.50; 
section, $11; drawing-room, $20; compartment 
in stateroom car (accommodating two people), 
$16. From Springfield, berth, $5; section, $10; 
drawing-room, $18 ; compartment, $14. 

Application for reservation should be made 
to the Christian Register Association as soon 
as possible, in order that proper arrangement 
for cars may be made. 


Deaths. 


FAIRBANKS,.—On Thursday, August 5, 1909, at her 
residence in Brooklyn, Mary Sophia, widow of David 
Fairbanks and daughter of the late Charles Cotton, M.D., 
of Newport, R.I 


George L. Upton, a deacon of the First Church, Salem, 
Mass., died August ro, in his 77th year. 

He was for many years connected with the old East 
Church of Salem, enjoyed the ministries of Drs. 
Beane, Hosmer, and Towle. He wasa regular attendant 
and attentive listener. For more than forty years he 
taught a class of boys in «the Sunday-school, and was 
always ready to perform his part on special occasions. As 
a citizen he was highly respected. His father and brothers 
were among the old ship-masters of Salem. He was 
loyal to the old city and had many friends. 

In his family life he was especially kind and sympa- 
thetic. He treated all with uniform courtesy and 
affection. He liveda useful and faithful life and entered 
into his rest with great faith and joy. 


ANTED.—By a Unitarian minister, a bachelor 
living in the suburbs of Boston, a working 
housekeeper. A woman having a child between the 
ages of five and fifteen years preferred. Address H. 
with references, othce of The Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED. A woman teacher of successful experience 

to teach in the lower grades of a Southern boarding 

school. Salary liberal. Address LymMAN Warp, Prin- 
cipalySmith’s Basin, New York. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S, Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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restlessness, or find some way of combining 
with it an inner calmness. 

Or it may be that we are not conscious of 
any stich need. We may be so bound up in 
our routine that we are not aware of what we 
miss. But, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we desire peace,—a relief from mental 
distractions, peace of body and soul. There 
come times when we feel we must have 
relief from life’s confusion, times when we 
must be freed from the domination of re- 
proving and disturbing thoughts. We cry 
out for peace. 

It is trite that very often we approach that 
peace. We all have known what it is to 
have physical peace, the peace which is 
ours when the body moves without friction, 
responding instantly to the will, and working 
so perfectly that labor becomes a joy. We 
know and value that peace when we remem- 
ber in contrast the times of sickness when 
that same body has not been a perfect ma- 
chine at all, but rather an instrument of 
torture. We know, too, the peace when tired 
muscles relax and heavy eyelids close. 

There are times, also, when the mind is at 
peace, when intrusive thoughts vanish, and 
there is nothing to disturb its tranquillity. 
It is then that we think most clearly, the 
progress of our thought untroubled by con- 
flicting suggestions. 

We know, too, what it is to find peace of 
soul. Our consciences may trouble us again 
and again, but sometimes we experience 
that calm of soul which comes when we have 
obeyed the voice of duty. 

But, above all, how well we remember those 
times when we have felt that larger peace, 
that peace of all three,—body, mind, and 
soul! It may have been some evening such 
as we have in these marvellous months, 
an evening when all things were in harmony. 
The day’s work or amusement over; the 
body relaxed to the influences of the rest- 
ful darkness and feeling its mysterious kin- 
ship with its mother earth; the mind soothed 
by the breadth of sky and by the thousand 
subdued and sympathetic voices of nature; 
the soul lifted above all that is sordid and 
low by the companionship of the countless 
stars,—on such an evening as that it seemed 
for a moment as if we possessed the very 
peace of God. 

But such moments pass. 
the hymn,— 


In the words of 


“Not always on the mount may we 
Rapt in the heavenly vision be.’’ 


The serenity and peace of the evening 
vanish, and in their place come the restless- 
ness and the conflicting interests of the re- 
turning day. When duties press upon us, 
when we are held up by vexatious delays, 
and when all things seem at cross purposes, 
then are the times when we need a peace 
which will abide. We ask for stich a peace 
when we stand at the close of our church 
service. We ask for peace from God,—the 
peace which the world can neither give nor 
take away. How natural for us to turn to 
the teachings of Jesus for the secret of pos- 
sessing this abiding peace! His words which 
we have taken for our text are familiar, 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you, not as the world giveth.” What a 
paradox these words imply! Jesus says, 
“My peace,” and we immediately think of a 
life which outwardly was anything but peace- 
ful,—a short life, misunderstood, full of hard- 
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ships, and ended by a violent death. Yet 
we know that in the midst of all this outward 
conflict he lived a life of inner tranquillity. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service August 22, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rev. Eugene R. Shippen. 


At the First Unitarian Church of Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea, on Sunday, August 22, 
Dr. Robert Collyer of New York will preach 
at II A.M. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the 
Sunday morning service August 22, at I1, 
will be conducted by Rev. Stephen H. Rob- 
lin of the Columbus Avenue Universalist 
Church, Boston. 


Union services of the New York Unita- 
rian churches in All Souls’ Church, Fourth 
Avenue and 20th Street, August 22, at 11 
A.M., conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey 
of Brooklyn. The Unitarian headquarters 
at 104 East 20th Street will be open from 
10 to 12 each day except Sundays, through 
July and August. 


The fourth service in the special series 
being held in the Old South Meeting-house, 
Washington Street, will be held next Sunday, 
August 22. Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago 
will be the speaker. All seats free to the 
public. The doors will be open at 3.30, 
and the service will begin promptly at 
four o’clock. All are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Meetings. 


Hancock County UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE.—The eighteenth annual session of 
the Hancock County Conference of Uni- 
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tarian and other Christian Churches was 
held at the Church of our Father in Sullivan, 
Me., Thursday evening and Friday, August 
12 and 13. The service of worship on 
Thursday evening was conducted by Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, in charge of the summer 
services at Bar Harbor: the sermon was 
preached by Rev. C. A. Henderson of Wil- 
mington, Del., in charge of the summer 
services at West Gouldsboro, Rey. Mr. 
Henderson gave the vital elements of re- 
ligion as emotional uplift, conviction, right 
action. 

The exercises of Friday opened with a 
devotional service conducted by Rey. C. A. 
Purdy of the Methodist society of Sullivan. 
An address was given by Rev. Alva Roy 
Scott of Bangor, on ‘The Contagion of 
Happiness,’ setting forth the joy in the 
wholesome adjustment of one’s self to one’s 
surroundings, and the noble contagion of 
the abounding life. This was followed 
by words of corroboration by Rev. C. A. 
Purdy and—by Rey. S. W. Sutton. 

Rey. C. F. ‘Dole, D.D., spoke upon ‘‘The 
New Religion.” “The New Theology” is 
a widely accepted phrase, but a new the- 
ology involves a new religion. Men tire 
of false teachings; they want good conduct, 
and they want happiness,—these are a 
social necessity; and they want the sense 
of knowledge. The new message is that 
this world in which we live is God’s world. 
The law of life coming to rule is the law of 
good will. The note of joy is a test of the 
validity of religion. There is the law of 
cost, of sacrifice; yet sacrifice is not sac- 
rifice. he authority of religion is the 
experience of religion. The business of 
life is to bring in the life of good will. The 
church is for this,—to send the worshippers 
forth to do the deeds, the church an in- 
spiring influence for freshness and for reality. 

In the afternoon three addresses were 
given. W. T. Sedgwick, Ph.D., Sce.D., pro- 


THE TRAIN SERVICE OF THE 


New York Central Lines 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


By its excellence appeals to discriminating travelers and there- 
fore should be especially attractive to the Delegates to the 
UNITARIAN NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


in September, 1909. 


PULLMAN EQUIPMENT ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 
DINING CARS WITH EXCELLENT ADDOINTMENTS 


COMFORT, EASE and PLEASURE 


For fares, time-tables, reservations or information, call, write or 
*phone (2140 Fort Hill) City Ticket Office, Boston & Albany R.R., 
366 Washington St., Boston, or City Ticket Agent, 385 Main St., 
Worcester, or City Ticket Agent, 404 Main St., Springfield, or 


any Station ticket office. 
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fessor of biology at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, in giving an address 
upon “Science and Conduct,” said that 
science has gained victories, has come to 
the place of power. It influences conduct; 
and it accepts the responsibility that that 
influence, that that power, involves. It 
becomes a bulwark of conduct by casting 
out uncertainty, by showing the sure effects 
of acts. 

Charles Sprague |Smith, M.A., founder 
and managing director of the People’s 
Institute, also of the Ethical Social League, 
New York, gave an address on “The Basis 
of the New Social Order.” We are facing 
a transformation of society that is revolu- 
tionary, not local, but world-wide. Whether 
the method of change will be revolutionary 
or evolutionary depends upon the wisdom 
that guides or fails to guide. Much of 
present administration is unintelligent and 
uneconomic; the common man in his pro- 
test is fundamentally right; he must come 
into his inheritance. The  socialist’s  re- 
straint of selfishness in the interest of the 
whole is right. The priceless individual 
liberty of the anarchist is founded in im- 
portant truth. The single tax might be 
a better method than our present bad meth- 
ods of taxation. We cannot with exact- 
ness chart that land into which we must 
come by slow processes of readjustment 
and experiment. The changes should be 
peacefully guided by the ethical forces. 
The fundamental principles of human liv- 
ing, are first, Unity,—one history, one liter- 
ature, one religion; Christ’s first and second 
commandments; joyous dependence on the 
All Power, and joyous fellowship; second, 
Fraternity,—science, medical, and economic, 
is helping us in the realization of brother- 
hood; and third, we are committed to De- 
mocracy, In these principles, wars, both 
physical war and tariff wars, cease. In- 
come and inheritance taxes must come, 
and communal control of public service 
organizations. Disorder will disappear. We 
work with the Divine Architect for the 
creation of the new social order. 

Rey. William Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D., 
professor of systematic theology at the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
spoke on ‘The Christian Idea of God.” 
In the growth of modern science and the 
spread of the new social spirit our chief 
task is still to bring men to faith in God,— 
the faith that the world is controlled by a 
being like Jesus in character and purpose,— 
and to bring men to the consent of their 
will to God’s will. God is personal, moral, 
just, loving, self-giving,—inadequate terms, 
doubtless, but true ones. It is one thing 
to believe in a mysterious Power: it is a 
greater thing to believe that Power to be 
like Christ. The intellectual justification 
for faith in the Christian God is reached 
through man’s need,—his need of guidance, 
of healing, of inspiration; the ideal becomes 
ever more exacting. The moral values are 
rooted in God himself. 

The discussion following the addresses 
was engaged in by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Rey. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
and Rey. Charles F. Dole, D.D. 

A company came up to Sullivan, beauti- 
ful for situation, sufficient to well fill the 


attractive church. The officers of the 
conference were elected: president, Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson, Cambridge, Mass.; 
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vice-president, Mr. Irving Osgood, Ells- 
worth; secretary and treasurer, Mr. B. C. 
Reynolds, Bar Harbor. Resolutions of 
thanks to the speakers, the entertaining 
parish, and the transportation companies, 
were adopted. Resolutions were passed) 
in commemoration of Capt. S. O. Moore! 
of Prospect Harbor, of Mrs. E. J. Morrison! 
of Bar Harbor, and of Mrs. Solomon Kelli-' 
her of Ellsworth, who have died in the: 
conference year. The conference closed’ 
with a devotional service conducted by) 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson. 


Personals. 


Rev. and Mrs. Henry G. Ives of Andover, 
N.H., are willing to address a limited number 
of Alliance meetings during the coming year 
upon their recent visit to the main points of 
interest along the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 


Harvard Summer School Theology. 


Dean Fenn, speaking of the work which is 
being accomplished by the School of Theol- 
ogy, says: “Every year the question of giv- 
ing up the school is considered, but there is 
apparently such great interest taken in it by 
earnest workers, who declare that they get 
much good from it, that it will probably con- 
tinue indefinitely. It is a tax upon our 
teachers, just after they have finished their 
spring courses, to prepare and deliver several 
summer lectures; but, while the demand for 
this school shall be as strong as it now seems 
to be, there is every likelihood that it will be 
continued. In spite of the work of prepa- 
ration, it is exceedingly gratifying to the 
lecturers to know that their efforts are ap- 
preciated, and we get much assurance of 
this.” 


Dr. Eliot’s “New Religion.” 
Douglas Robbins, an attorney who wrote 
an open letter to President Eliot, criticising 
the views expressed in the lecture entitled 
“The New Religion,” has received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Eliot :— 


Dear Sir,—My address on “The Religion 
of the Future” will be published in the 
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Harvard Theological Review for October, pub- 
lished by Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. I venture to think that the opinion 
of the lecture, which you have formed on the 
basis of a few inaccurately reported, scat- 
tered sentences out of an address which took 
an hour to read, might be modified if you 
read the full address. I venture to add that 
I am not at the “hold of any proud world” 
whatever; second, that such little part of 
the world as I am best acquainted with loves 
the “Lowly Nazarene,” and does not hate 
him; thirdly, that I have met, during my 
life, most of the sorrows which are accounted 


| heaviest; fourth, that Jesus will be in the 


religion of the future not less, but more, 


than in the Christianity of the past. 
CHARLES W. ELior. 


There is a section in the Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agricult- 
ure which works in co-operation with 
schools in teaching forestry and its related 
subjects. 


|THE TEMPLETON INN 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


“In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 

PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. Field, Suserintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pope Manufactur 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


Ne matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks, 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ing Co. 


special Po 


Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Begorra,” said Bridget, as she opened 
a bottle of champagne for the first time, 
“the fool that filled this quart must have 
put in two quarts instid av wan!” 


Algy (whose incessant chatter has scared 
away the fish): ‘“‘Oh, I say now, youve 
caught a dozen and I none. What do 
you fish with?” Old Angler: ‘With bated 
breath.” —Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 


What a mosquito uses when he bites is 
made up of his antenne, his clypeus, his 
hypopharynx, his labium, his mandibles, 
and his maxille. We thought as much 
some years ago, and said so.—West Chester 
Local News. 


The story is told of John Wesley that, 
sitting at a table spread with every luxury, 
he was jogged by his neighbor with the 
jocose remark, ‘Ah, Brother Wesley, not 
much self-denial here.’ ‘‘No,’” was the 
calm reply, ‘‘but a fine field for its exercise.’’ 


The Plague of Custom.—-Von Schubel: 
“T just wish to leave these few short stories 
with the editor. What is customary? 
I’ve never done any work for the papers 
before.’’ Office Boy: ‘Well, it’s the gen- 
eral custom to leave ’em, an’ then come 
in a day or two—an’ get ’em.”—Puck. 


The teacher of an infant class at Sunday- 
school was trying to bring out the fact that 
David was a man of varied occupation. 
There had been smooth sailing until the 
question was asked, ‘“What do you call a 
man who plays on a harp?” A brief pause, 
one little fellow raised his hand and answered, 
“An Italian!’’—Boston Traveler. 


Miss Backbay of Boston: ‘‘Now we do 
not speak any. more. I don’t recognize 
a girl who indulges in profanity.” Mr. 
Pitts: ‘‘You don’t mean to say.” ‘Oh, 
yes, I do. We were talking of Browning; 
and she said, ‘Oh, bother Browning!” 
“But ‘bother’ is not profanity!” ‘May- 
be not, but ‘bother Browning’ is.””—Terre 
Haute Express. 


The French Marshal Vivonne and the 
Comte d’Auvergne were probably the most 
corpulent gentlemen of the court in Louis 
XIV.’s time. “Marshal, you are really 
getting too fat,” said the king. “You ought 
to take more exercise.’’ Your Majesty does 
not know, then, that I take a great deal of 
exercise?”? “No: what do you do?” “I 
walk around the Comte d’Auvergne three 
times every day.’’—Argonaut. 


Little Carrie was somewhat surprised, 
upon looking into the hen’s nest, to find a 
porcelain egg in it. The next morning the 
hen left her nest cackling loudly over a 
new achievement. Carrie secured the egg, 
brought it to her mother, and said: ‘That 
old hen’s a silly thing. Just listen to her 
cackling all over the yard! Why, yester- 
day, she laid a door-knob, and didn’t make 
half so much fuss about it.”—Kate Field’s 
Washington. 


She sent some money to Ireland to pay 
the passage of her sister to Boston. She 
came by the Cephalonia. The girl watched 
the papers carefully to see when the 
steamer would arrive. At last there was a 
report of her; but it was terribly disappoint- 
ing to the girl, who went to her mistress in 
great distress, and said to her, ‘““The Ceph- 
alonia has got in; but, O saints in heaven! 
an accident has happened to her!’ ‘The 
lady took the paper, and this is what she read 
“The Cephalonia below: she has broken 
her record.”—Wazf. 
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Educational. 
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THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt, Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
HDS -D., Visttor. For Catalogue, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL f28 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Harnest boys, Very small 
classes, Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 
Address Dr.D.E.WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥, 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


27a Congress Street, Boston 


Printers 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
UNIVERSITY SECTION OF WorcESTER, Mass. 

23d Year. Superior preparation for New England 

Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 

and Special Courses. Gymnasium, field sports. Perma- 

nent home if needed. Illustrated Booklet. 


(The MacDuffie School cv } 


183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass.- 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for elementary and advanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
Half way between Boston and New York. ff 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 
obi ioe girls with a tendency to colds and throat }j 
troubles. College certificate privileges. 
Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


Tarrytown, New bs B } i 
OR Boys. nm an estate o 

Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 
County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buildings 
open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 
address WALTER B. Gace, Headmaster, Box 780. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


129th year opens Bent. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and views, 
address Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


